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ATLANTIS. 

When Heracles, the twelve great labors done, 

To Calpe came, and there his journey stayed, 
He raised two pillars toward the evening sun, 

And carved them by a goddess’ subtle aid. 
Upon their shafts were sacred legends traced, 
And round the twain a serpent cincture placed. 
’T was at this bound the primal world stood still, 
And of Atlantis dreamed, with baffled will. 


When the young West arose from ocean hoar,— 

The rich, the many-delved, the many-sown, 
She caught the symbol from the Old World shore, 

And, past gainsaying, made it all her own! 
In mint and mart, on every lading quay, 
‘The pillars and the wreathing serpent see! 
But ye, her prospered sons, do not forget, 
Atlantis lies beyond the pillars yet! 

M. Tuomas, in The Critic. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS AND FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 


Irs INFLUENCE.—Education which costs a commu- 
nity nothing will soon be considered worthless.—Louis- 
ville Courier Journal. 


ImpeRATIVE.-—It is imperative that intelligence should 
keep pace with the material advancement of a people.— 
San Francisco Post. 


Aip Imposs1BLE.—We do not believe there is the re- 
motest possibility of the National Government’s ever 
engaging in such a scheme. The cry that the South 
needs public schools, but is unable to support them, and 


;|not less than one hundred millions of dollars for educa- 


3i:| entitled to a pro rata in the distribution of public funds ; 


pass the long-neglected educational bill appropriating 


tion in the South.— Advance, Chicago. 


Bourson Oprosition.—The idea of opposing Gov- 
ernment aid in the matter of education in the South is 
a little Bourbonic to our minds, and if acted upon may 
stand in our way. The Southern States are as much a 
part of the Government as any other section, and are 


and we can think of no other use such funds can be ap- 
plied to with the hope of as large returns of common 
good.— Clinton (Ky.) Democrat. 

Wuy ?—The lack of educational facilities in the 
South is a serious evil, it is true, but there are many 
other equally serious evils both North and South. Why 
should the Federal Government be compelled to right 
all the wrongs of society? The more the people learn 
to help themselves, and the less they call upom the Gov- 
ernment for help, the better it will ultimately be for 
them. Education in the South is far from being what 
it ought; but if the Southern States will work wisely 
and patiently to make it better, they will finally succeed 
without any aid from outside sources. And the struggle 
itself will be the best possible education for them.—WN. 
Y. Tribune. 

NEcEssARy TO THE RePuBLIO.—While recognizing 
the fact that the Southern States will receive the 
greater share of the money that may be appropriated, 
yet this money cannot be considered an especial bene- 
faction to the South, because the education of the illit- 
erate in Tennessee is a contribution to the republic. 


This is a Nation with a big N, and the dangerous ig- 
norance of a part is the menace of the whole.—Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 


State ManaGEMENT.—To hand money over to offi- 
cials in such States as Alabama without any provision 
against mismanagement would be a folly which would 
soon cause a reaction and consequent defeat of the 
whole scheme.—Kansas City Journal. 


IMPROVEMENT PossiBLE. — The State legislatures 
themselves should frame their educational systems to 
meet the new plan, and by compulsory education-acts 
force children to go to school. Unless some way is 
found to overcome the prejudice against education 
which exists in many parts of the South, the appro- 


that therefore the Federal Government must support 
them, is plausible but specious.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Heroic Errorts.—It has been said that the South 
ought to educate her own population; but the South is 
too poor. She was impoverished by the war. We 
think that history presents no parallel to the condition 
of the South eighteen years ago, and those who have 
carefully studied her action then and since will freely 


admit the heroism of her efforts for a higher civiliza- 
tion. Has any people ever accomplished more in so 
short a time ?—Advance, Chicago. 


A Sournern CHARACTERISTIC.—We believe that 
our people are able to solve this problem alone; that 
any outside aid, any Federal subsidy, will so weaken 
the cause as to decrease our sense of responsibility.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Unanimous ror Commerce.—There is not a paper 
in the South that opposes Federal aid to improve the 
navigation of the Mississippi river. There ought not 
to be one that would oppose Federal aid to enlighten 
the ignorant. The money can be appropriated for edu- 
cation with as little danger to States’ Rights as is the 
appropriation of money to improve the Kentucky and 
other rivers.— Bardstown (Ky.) Record. 

Tue Nesp or Hexip.—In the South 30 per cent. of 
the white, 70 per cent. of the negro population, can 
neither read nor write. One-fourth of the voters in 
Kentucky cannot read the ticket which they vote. One 
f the first things our next Congress should do is to' 


priation, while it may increase educational facilities, 
will not remove the burdens of illiteracy. What the 
South needs is money and compulsory education. -The 
States and the Federal Government must work hand- 
in-hand, and there is little doubt that when the time 
comes they will be ready to receive and apply the fund. 
—Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 

Forcing Scuoors.—It is a mournful fact, that pub- 
lic schools have been forced rather than welcomed in 
the South. Their necessity is now recognized, but in 
too many instances they are expected to be furnished to 
order.— Kansas City Journal. 

Tue States Must Do More.—The question is a 
practical one, into which sentimental considerations 
should not enter. If $15,000,000 is distributed upon 
the basis of illiteracy, and on the condition that the 
States shall appropriate equal amounts, Georgia would 
have to increase her appropriation for schools very con- 
siderably. 
with a property valuation of $250,000,000, we devoted 


only $498,533 to schools, while New Hampshire, with 
a valuation of $191,000,000, raised $577,622 for schools. 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


public education. 
the only educational system which is to be comprehen- 
sive, progressive, and enduring, must be one so well 
grounded in the esteem of the people of a community, 
so cordially approved, that they are willing to pay what 
it costs. 
boys of any community and educate them in spite of 
the opposition, or even of the indifference, of their 
parents. When public sentiment is enlightened, when 
the people begin to hunger and thirst after knowledge, 
when, with all their getting, they are determined to get 
understanding, we will find that it will be easy enough 
to raise the money to sustain the best educational sys- 
tem. When we begin by appealing to outside influ- 
ences, when we draw on the Treasury of the United 


States and have it understood that the people them- 
selves need not sustain the movement financially, we at 
once begin by weakening the foundation of the structure; 
it is built on the sand.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The only education worth anything, 


We cannot, if we would, seize on the girls and 


A Repiy From THE Samer Ciry.—The attention of 


those who object to Federal aid to the schoools for the 
reason that the beneficiaries will be pauperized and be 
made to lose their self-respect, is called to the method 
of distributing the common school-fund in Kentucky. 
In a majority of the counties more money is received 
from this fund than is contributed to it in the shape of 
taxes. 
ville was $58,000 greater than the share of the school- 
fund expended in this city. This excess went to poorer 
sections of the State. The same method is doubtless 
prevalent in most of the Southern States. Will the 


Louisville Courier Journal contend that the people of 
Eastern Kentucky have any less self-respect because 
their schools are supported mainly from the taxes paid 
by wealthier counties ?—Louisville Commercial. 


In one year the State school-tax paid by Louis- 


SANITATION AND HDUCATION. 


BY MRS. ESTHER W. MATTHEWS, 


The attention of medical men has of late been much 


given to this subject; examining committees are ap- 
pointed by boards of health in cities. 
visit schools, accompanied by superintendents who ex- 
plain existing conditions as suit themselves; set ques- 
tions are propounded to teachers, who, in their turn, 
secure answers from children to these or other set ques- 
tions; replies are given, not always based upon facts ; 
compilations are made and published, and the public 
mind is satisfied that every provision is made for the 
health-protection of those children who are soon to be- 
come the citizens of a great commonwealth. 


These committees 


We will present some thoughts growing out of our 


own long experience and observation in schools, trusting 
that educators may be aroused to such a lively sense of 
duty that the subject, at least, shall be agitated every- 
where, till not a school remains conducted on principles 
other than those which shall secure the best physical, 
moral, and mental development of the children entrusted 
to its care. 


There is no good reason why even the severest mental 


labor should be incompatible with health of body ; and 
every earnest thinker can but realize the uselessness of 
mental development which shall not be supported by a 
And this the State should do. Last year, | Perfect physical condition. Facts illustrative of this are 
of every-day occurrence. 


It cannot be denied that many, if not most, school- 


officers and teachers are practically ignorant of the best 
means of contributing to the physical well-being of a 


A Srrone Protest.—The Southern States need edu-|child; and it is equally certain that many of those who 


these propositions should be disputed by men who ex- 


cation, and they must educate themselves. Neither of| know, care but little so that a good daily showing is 
made,—such a showing only as shall add to their own 


pect to accomplish much. If we can fully arouse the|honor and power in a community. This assertion is 


Southern people to the value of education to all classes,| strong, but true. “Prevention is better than cure,” and 
we have removed the greatest obstacle in the path of!if our medical men would or could reach the root of the 
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evil, which is more deeply seated than we realize, and 
tear it out, every fibre of it, well would it be. School- 
men ride popular hobbies, and children and teachers 
are victims of experiments made by ignorant or un- 
scrupulous officers. There is the “ventilation fiend,” 
who will enter a school-room from a rapid walk in the 
crisp outer air, with blood rushing through every artery 
and vein; the air in the room is, or should be, warmer 
than outside, for the children are engaged in sedentary 
occupation, and must depend more upon artificial means 
of warmth,—the room may be well ventilated, air pure,— 
but this “fiend” only judges by his own feelings, rushes 
to windows, dashes them open, lets a current of cold air 
strike the backs of these helpless victims; down over 
the spine creeps a tingling, chilly sensation; a cold is 
the result primary, followed by a secondary not easy to 
estimate. We have seen it end in pneumonia, consump- 
tion, death. How many know that the greatest pro- 
tection is needed over that part of the spine extending 
from the base of the brain to the waist-line, if we would 
save the lungs ? 

Just now, steam-heating of school-rooms is the rage. 
Pipes extend around two sides of the room; from six 
to eight children sit with their backs near these pipes, 
and as many more with one side close to them, while 
one poor unfortunate in the corner-seat has both back 
and side exposed. There is no screen, and the sickening 
heat-rays almost cook their tender brains. The air is 
terrible dry, yet they must breathe it (these hobby-riders 
fondly dreaming that steam confined in pipes furnishes 
necessary moisture) ; headache and faintness follow ; and 
we have seen the eyes suddenly become hollow, the 
cheek pale, as the steam went chasing through these 
pipes; and with crowded room have been unable to alter- 
nate pupils in these seats rapidly enough to prevent the 
evil results. Woe to that teacher who dares to express 
an opinion against this process of brain-cooking, when 
fashion, the architect, and the superintendent have de- 
cided in its favor. The only defence is to open the 
transoms, which allow the hot air to escape and a cold 
current to rush in, so that all in the room can feel the 
wind, can shiver, and suffer. 

A point we wish to make here: a school or any other 
room is best ventilated by providing for the escape of 
the impure air near the ceiling, and for the entrance of 
fresh, out-door air not too far from the floor, but in such 
a manner that persons sitting shall not feel it as wind. 
We have found a board opposite the raised lower part 
of a window all that could be desired for this purpose; 
a simple yet effectual contrivance. 

Further: for some cause not clearly seen, we have 
found, when depending upon steam-heat, that when the 
wind blows cold, and heat is most needed, it is least 
sure; and many times a class must be dismissed, or kept 
shivering through the day, shawls about shoulders, but 
feet and limbs stiff with cold. 

Not many years since, the writer of this taught in 
the most beautiful building of a lovely young city “ out 
west;” halls large enough for Congress, with spacious 
stairways, the pride of the superintendent’s heart; and 
visitors were charmed with this, and stood with wonder- 
ing eyes watching the numbers who could walk abreast 
with measured tread, up and down, down and up; while 
opposite doors were open, and the cold wind could, and 
often did, rush through like a tornado, ready to grasp, 
in a death-like embrace, the children who had just 
emerged from their school-rooms, while teachers on 
guard showed purple lips and chattering teeth. 


Day after day, in these grand school-rooms with all 
modern improvements, were children suffering with cold, 
not daring to remain at home lest they fail to “ pass 
grade,”—the most abominable humbug among educational 
hobbies, about which every intelligent man and woman 
should know the true “ inwardness” and the evil results 
to bodies, minds, and morals of children. 

The principal of said school had grown in importance 
with the town, felt said importance in proportion to her 
ignorance of real duty, delighted in showing her author- 
ity, and a remonstrance from a subordinate teacher was 
not always met with the spirit of womanhood or hu- 
manity. On one occasion, just after an epidemic of 
measles, when children, still feeble, had returned to 
their school duties, the highest temperature obtainable 
was fifty-eight degrees. Dismissal was not to be thought 


of, and there those little victims were forced to remain 
through the “long, long, weary day.” The teacher of 
one room, who had already paid severe penalties for the 
repeated exposures with her little flock, went to her 
physician at the close of school with congested lungs. 
She needed not to tell the reason why. He said, “ Your 
school-room has been cold, to-day.” “Yes,” she said, 
“and it is death to some of these children, but I cannot 
help it. Idothe best I darefor them.” This physician 
reported the case to the Humane Society, of which he 
was a member, but the teacher paid the penalty,—was 
severely reprimanded the following day for saying any- 
thing to outsiders concerning abuses or wrongs within 
the circle of Ais (the Supeintenpent’s) authority ; out- 
siders who felt called upon to meddle with what was 
none of their business. It was “ nobody’s business,” 
and the teacher who would betray any of these wrongs 
was not fit to be employed. Hxit teacher. 

The above is not an overdrawn picture of an actual 
occurrence, nor is the case an isolated one. All over 
the land such a spirit prevails, The superintendent 
must maintain his popularity by making outsiders be- 
lieve implicitly in him, and, so believing, enjoy their 
liberty from parental oversight, while children and 
teachers are sacrificed to his vanity and love of power. 
None know this better than the intelligent teachers who 
are shut up day after day with the little ones, working 
out the plans mapped out too often by men who are not 
qualified for anything under the sun but to domineer 
over those whose skill and better judgment he can use, 
just because he has drifted into an office giving power. 


In this we have spoken of heat and ventilation in 
terms teachers can understand. There are diseases of 
the eye, of the lungs, the bones, the nerves, which are 
caused or aggravated by improper school-management, 
but which can and ought to be prevented or very much 
modified by intelligent care on the part of teachers and 
school- officers. 

Education, in its fullest sense, should be the aim and 
accomplishment of our schools, public and private, this 
being the rock upon which our national life must stand 
or fall. 


PILGRIMS OR PURITANS. 


BY GEO. J. VARNEY. 


Attention has often been called to the distinction be- 
tween the Puritans,—settlers of Massachusetts Bay,— 
and the Pilgrims of Plymouth, but without clearly set- 
ting forth their differences and relationship. In this 
article I purpose tracing briefly the mutual origin of 
the two classes of the founders of this Commonwealth, 
and shall endeavor to show their slight and not very 
persistent differences. 

The term “ Puritan” is properly inclusive of nearly 
all of the English separatists, as well as of the non- 
conformists, who were not separatists. All rejected 
such parts of the English book of Common Prayer as 
accorded with what they deemed the corrupt practices 
and erroneous doctrines of the Roman church, and held 
firmly to the doctrines and practices of the church of 
Christ as presented to their apprehension in the New 
Testament. 

These were the principles promulgated by John 
Wickliffe, — Morning Star of the Reformation,—first 
translator of the Bible into English. Luther’s Refor- 
mation, nearly a hundred and fifty years later, found 
the principles of Rome again in control in England, but 
its influence prevailed so as to turn the scale in favor of 
the Protestants. In 1534 the English Church was sep- 
arated entirely from the control of Rome, and Henry 
the Eighth was declared by Parliament to be the only 
earthly head of the Church of England. Edward the 
Sixth, who succeeded him, made further reforms in the 
ceremonies of the church; but Mary, becoming queen 
shortly after his death, at once took steps to reéstablish 
the supremacy of the pope. 

Then followed five years of fierce persecution, in which 
many faithful Protestants were put to death, with the 
sanction of the queen, who well earned the epithet of 
“Bloody Mary.” To escape death, many of the most 
zealous Protestants fled to Switzerland and Germany. 


On the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, in 1558, 


most of these returned home, as this monarch once more 
made the English Church independent of the pope. 

In the reforms which followed, the changes in the 
ceremonies were not radical enough to satisfy those who 
had suffered from persecution. Many others, also, 
thought that even the old English liturgies and the 
ecclesiastical system were too much after the pattern of 
Rome, and that their use naturally disposed many wor- 
shippers to popery. Therefore, many who remained in 
the Established Church did not conform entirely to the 
rules of the prayer-book, and so gained the name of 
“ Non-conformists.” But large numbers of the reform- 
ers separated wholly from the Church of England, and 
were therefore called “Separatists.” Many different 
views were held by the persons known under these two 
general names. One of the organized sects was called 
“ Independents,” from their holding that each congre- 
gation had the right to make all laws for its own gov- 
ernment, and to administer discipline to its members, 
and to choose or depose its pastors. In England nearly 
all these sects were classed under the general name of 
Puritans, and were usually found acting together polit- 
ically. 

When, in 1603, James the First ascended the throne, 
it was expected, from his former professions, that meas- 
ures would be adopted for favoring the Puritans, but 
quite the contrary happened. It soon came to be seen 
that his favorite religion was that which most favored 
his ideas of absolute monarchy. They disputed his 
infallibility, and denounced the ceremonies which he 
authorized ; so the king swore that he would “ make 
them conform,” or “hurry them out of the kingdom.” 
A proclamation was issued to compel “ all curates and 
lecturers to conform strictly to the rubrics of the prayer- 
book” on pain of being deprived of their offices and livings. 
The meetings of the Independents were also broken 
up by arbitrary and brutal methods; and those of them 
whose consciences were nice in regard to the mode of 
worship soon prepared to leave the country. Their first 
attempt at flight was forbidden by the king; and, when 
they made another, their wives and children were 
seized and detained in custody. At length, however, 
these were permitted to go, and in 1608 most of the 
congregations at Scrooby and Gainsborough set out as 
pilgrims, not knowing whither they were going, nor 
what theirfortunes would be. But they “lifted up their 
eyes to Heaven, their dearest country, and quieted their 
spirits,” says Governor Bradford. 

Many of them found a resting-place in the fair 
city of Leyden, in Holland. Here they led an indus- 
trious and pious life, by their sterling probity winning 
the esteem of the Hollanders, whose magistrates bore 
willing testimony that they never had any suit or accu- 
sation against them. But the ways of the country were - 
strange to them, and the poverty-stricken pilgrims 
found it difficult to obtain the means of life; the in- 
firmities of age began to affect them too soon; the 
young people were growing up amid corrupting influ- 
ences, and without the means of education; and the 
prospects of the future were equally gloomy. 


Gradually there had arisen in their minds a “great 
hope and inward zeal of laying some good foundation 
for propagating and advancing the kingdom of Christ 
in remote parts of the world”; so, finally, they sent 
two of their members as agents to England to negotiate 
with the Virginia Company for a grant.of land whereon 
they might live in a distinct body by themselves, where 
they might have entire liberty of conscience in their 
religion. After tedious delays, a patent was obtained, 
together with a verbal promise from the king that he 
would “ not molest them, provided they conducted them- 
selves peaceably.” The next step was to form a fund 
to secure the means of transportation, as few of those 
who desired to remove were able to pay for their pas- 
sage. This was done by an advance from several mer- 
chants of London, who thereby became sharers in the 
profits of the Pilgrims’ adventure. Two vessels were 
chartered, of which only the “ Mayflower” proved sea- 
worthy. Thus in one lone vessel of one hundred and 
eighty tons burden, the one hundred and ,two founders 
of Plymouth tossed for nine weeks upon a stormy sea, 
their eyes ever turning westward for a glimpse of that 
shore whereon rested all their hopes of earthly good. 


Here at length we have the Pilgrims as they were 
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planted in the new world. On the other hand are the 
Puritan companies of the Bay, whose history is more 
briefly told. Anchored by their possessions and family 
attachments, they had bent beneath the storm before 
which the Pilgrims fled. At length, assured of the 
success of the Plymouth pioneers, they, too, turned 
their faces toward the new continent. Escaping from 
the restraint of odious ecclesiastical laws, but uncrushed 
by persecution and unworn by want, with the courage 
of public experience and the inspiration of a grand pur- 
pose, they sailed for a definite place, under a charter 
only less strong than the Magna Charta, to found a 
sommonwealth which should be ecclesiastically inde- 
pendent. 

To conclude: The Pilgrims, perhaps, were originally 
more persistent in specifically puritan ideas than others, 
and at the time of emigration had longer acted together 
as an organized body. Their only motive in removing 
to Holland and in emigrating to America seems to have 
been the preservation and free exercise of their religious 
opinions. Yet out of these, in their new circumstances, 
inevitably arose a political system more truly democratic 
than thatof any othercommunity inthe country. The 
government of every other English colony was derived 
from that of England; that of the Pilgrims was a spon- 
taneous growth from the principles and circumstances 
of the emigrants themselves, and first sprang into exist- 
ence in the civil compact signed on board the “ May- 
flower.” Yet their environments were almost the sole 
difference in the nature of the company at Plymouth 
and those on the Bay; but in new and similar condi- 
tions the differences rapidly disappeared, except that 
the more numerous and ambitious Bay people retained 
the political supremacy. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


|During a recent visit to Chicago we were introduced to Dr. 
W. F. Poole, the distinguished bibliographer of America, and 
the librarian of the public library of Chicago. It wasa rare 
pleasure to talk with so eminent a person in literary work, 
and to learn from him his method of making a great library 
most useful to public educatiou. The following valuable ac- 
count of some of his methods is given for the benefit of our 
readers.—THE EDITOR. ] 


HOW SCHOOLS MAY USE THE LIBRARY. 


In March, 1882, I had a consultation with the prin- 
cipals of the public schools at one of the. meetings of 
their association, for the purpose of devising some 
methods by which the work of the library and schools 
could be brought nearer together. Much interest was 
manifested in the subject, several schemes were consid- 
ered, and a committee of the teachers was appointed to 
consider and report upon it. The committee have pre- 
pared a list of books suitable for the reading of their 
pupils, but it has not yet been printed. Several prin- 
cipals of the grammar school, by soliciting private sub- 
scriptions in their districts, and by arranging popular 
entertainments, have raised funds, and provided their 
schools with excellent reference-libraries and suitable 
books for the home-reading of their pupils. Other 
schools are moving in the same direction. These 
schemes are excellent for the purpose of creating and 
directing a taste for good reading among the great 
masses of the achool-children. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that something ought to be done to bring the pupils 
of the high schools and the higher grades in the gram- 
mar schools into a closer and more personal contact 
with a large collection of books such as the library pos- 
sesses, to familiarize them with the standard books of 
reference, and to stimulate them to acquire habits of 
independent study and research. Having conferred 
with the teachers of the high schools and been cordially 
supported in this view, a definite plan was devised to 
accomplish this object, and was put in operation in 
January last. The plan, in brief, is this: An appoint- 
ment is made with a teacher to bring his class to the 
library on a Saturday morning at 10 o’clock. A sub- 
ject for the day is selected, usually one which the class 
had been studying from text-books. The standard books 
and illustrated works in the library on that subject are 
laid out on the table in the director’s room, the teacher 
supervising the selection, and preparing himself to 


speak upon it, and especially with reference to the books 
before him, indicating such as are of the best au- 
thority, and describing the best methods of using them. 
A preliminary talk is made by the librarian, who wel- 
comes the pupils, explains the purpose for which they 
were invited, which is that they may become better 
acquainted with the library, its resources, and the best 
way of using it. All these facilities of study are theirs, 
and they are invited to make the freest use of them. 
Hints and suggestions are given them how they can 
best acquire the habits of investigating subjects for 
themselves. The subject of the day is taken up and 
followed out as an illustration of the method by which 
a subject may be investigated,—the purpose being to 
stimulate the pupils to a scholarly love of books, to 
know the tools they are to use, and how to use them. 
The teacher then makes his address, after which the 
pupils remain and examine the books, They are later 
taken through the library, and shown its arrangement, 
appliances, and catalogues. The results are already 
seen in the many pupils who frequent the reference 
tables, and have applied for cards for drawing-books. 

Since Jan. 27, when they began, there have been 
seventeen of these exercises, and the interest in them 
has been constantly increasing. The attandance at 
each has been about fifty, which is the full capacity of 
the room. It is to be hoped that when a new library- 
building is erected, a room with three or four times the 
capacity of this will be devoted to the purpose, for it 
will be filled. 

The success which has attended this experiment has 
been chiefly owing to the zeal and culture which the 
teachers have thrown into it. Their addresses to the 
pupils have been models of good taste and felicitous 
instruction. If repeated to a general audience, they 
would be a healthy substitute for the superficial talk 
which passes in our day for popular lectures. The fol- 
lowing are the subjects which have been treated by the 
persons named : 


Subject. Teacher. School. 
Egypt, H. M. Belfield, North High. 
Botany, Wm. M. Payne, South High. 
Natural History, G. M. Clayberg, West High. 
Rome, 8. Willard, West High. 
Pompeii, E. F. Stearns, South High. 
German Literature, G. Zimmerman, Supt. of German. 
Rome, Sam’|]. Willard, West High. 
Early Eng. Language, Wm. M. Payne, South High. 
Reference Books, W. F. Poole, Gram. Sch. Teachers. 
Geology, Jer. Slocum, North High 
United States History, A. R. Sabin, Kinzie Grammar. 
English Literature, Ann E. Winchell, North High. 
Early Printing, W. F. Poole, Private Schools. 
Paris, Geo. P. Welles, West High. 
Botany, H. F. Munroe, North High. 
Archae’gy of Greece, H. F. Munroe, North High. 
Athens, Jas. R. Dewey, West High. 


Several private schools have asked for the same priv- 
ileges as were given to the public schools; and on one 
occasion the advanced classes in several of these schools 
were received, and the subject of “Early Printing” 
selected by them was treated by me. 

So far as the high schools and the advanced classes 
in select private schools are concerned, the experiment 
is acomplete success. But a problem still remains to 
be solved: How far can this or any similar scheme be 
applied to the higher grades in the grammar schools ? 
The principals and teachers of the higher grades of the 
grammar schools were invited to meet me at the library 
March 24, for a conference on the subject, and several 
of the principals and about fifty of the teachers re- 
sponded to the invitation. I explained the plan and 
purpose of these exercises, and addressed them on the 
special topic of “ Reference Books.” The principals 
made a cordial and ready response to the scheme pro- 
posed, and promised their codperation. Some of the 
subordinate teachers did the same, but there was not 
among the majority of them that enthusiasm for assum- 
ing the care and responsibility of looking after the 
reading of their pupils which was encouraging. It was 
probably a new idea to them which they will view more 
favorably when they have had time to consider the 
advantage which some extra care on their part will 
be to the pupils. Several of the principals expressed 
an intention of bringing their seventh and eighth 
grades to the library, and conducting an exercise such 
as has been described. Mr. A. R. Sabin, principal of 
the Kinzie School, is the only one who as yet has 
brought his classes, but others are under engagement to 


do so. Mr. Sabin’s session, at which the subject was 


“United States History,” was one of the most interest- 
ing and profitable of the series. 

By invitation of the Library board, a joint meeting of 
the Board of Education and the Library Board was held 
in his room on theevening of April 5, at which the fur- 
ther development of the scheme of bringing the public 
library and the public schools nearer together was fully 
considered, and what had been done approved. Ata 
late meeting of the Board of Education the following 
resolution was adopted : . 
Resolved, That this Board express to the Board of the 
Chicago Public Library their appreciation of the opportunity 
recently extended to them to visit the library, with the view 
to bringing the resources of the library into closer relations to 
the educational work of the public schools: and that in fur- 
therance of the object proposed, a committee of this Board be 


appointed to confer with the Board of the Pablic Library or 
any committee which that Board may appoint. 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.—(V) 


BY CHARLES H. FORD. 


Our stove needs to have the ashes taken out, and the 
body likewise. The lungs get rid of the smoke, and 
the skin and kidneys dispose of the ashes. It is, of 
course, necessary that they be kept in good working 
order. If complete stoppage of either of the organs of 
excretion produces death, what must be the result of 
partial stoppage ? 

The importance of cleanliness cannot be too much 
emphasized. Do not allow children to come to school 
dirty. Teach them, also, that the exhalations of a dirty 
skin are peculiarly poisonous to breathe. 


At about this time (during the fourth year) the chil- 
dren may be led to a comparison of the body with a ma- 
chine. They will find that the body has rods or levers 
(bones), pulleys (joints), and ropes (muscles); that it 
wears out by use, as may be proved by the falling off of 
skin, hair, and nails, and by the excretions of lungs, 
skin, and kidneys. 

But we do not take out bones and muscles to repair 
them, even when they are broken or cut. They are 
mended just as a rope would be, if a new thread or 
strand were put in as soon as an old one wore out; or as 
a beam would be, if new particles were to replace old 
ones as fast as worn out. 

For ordinary machines we have repair-shops. The 
repair-shops of the body must then be within it. The 
processes of digestion furnish material, and work it over 
for use in the body Respiration also furnishes five- 
ninths of the material used. Circulation distributes 
this material. Secretion furnishes oil and other lubri- 
cating fluids, and the materials to aid in digestion. 
Excretion clears away the rubbish. 

But our machine, when all in running order, is still 
incomplete. It must have some one to “run” it. The 
nervous system, of brain and nerves, does this work for 
the body, aided by the organs of sense. 

We thus have machine, repair-shops, and engineer 
harmoniously combined, and automatically worked. 
Can the teacher see a moral lesson here ? 

I should be glad to take up, more in detail, the vari- 
ous portions of the subject already treated, as well as 
those yet untouched, but in doing so should trench upon 
the field of the text-book, and do not understand that 
the columns of The Journal ore open to me for any such 
purpose. Enough has been said, however, to indicate 
the line of work that may be followed, and to show that 
the teacher is surrounded by a wealth of illustration 
that is inexhaustible, and needs only to be searched out. 
But I cannot forbear speaking further of the work of 
the last five weeks of the eighth year. 

All through this work in physiology there are oppor- 
tunities for the inculcation of moral truth. In fact 
there is little question that physiology is, with the pos- 
sible exception of history, the very best subject we have 
for the appropriate and effective introduction of moral 
precepts. This is particularly true of that part of 
physiology which treats of the nervous system. 

Under Hygiene of the Nervous System let the pupils 
understand that the brain is an exceedingly delicate 
organ, and is to be exercised, like the muscles, regularly, 
with moderation, and with sufficient intervals of rest 
and recreation. Teach them that the nervous system 


is closely dependent upon the condition of the body, 
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while, on the other hand, the body is absolutely depend- 
ent upon the nervous system; that this forms the phys- 
ical basis for the manifestation of mind, and therefore, 
when diseased, produces those phenomena known as in- 
sanity; that physical and mental disease have an im- 
portant bearing upon the moral condition, while moral 
disease no less certainly reacts upon the physical and 
intellectual. 

Teach the children that they are under the reign of 
law, inexorable and terrible to the offender, but benefi- 
cent and protective to him who follows the precepts laid 
down. Teach them that the plea of ignorance never 
averts the penalty of disobedience. Teach them that any 
natural law, whether physical, intellectual, or moral, can- 
not be disobeyed, whether at the mandates of family, of 
fashion, of church, or of state, without an irretrievable 
injury to the whole nature. Teach them that the sins 
of the parents are visited upon the children “unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate” (or dis- 
obey) the divine author of all law. The foundation that 
will thus be laid of such respect for God and His laws as 
will greatly benefit the pupil in after-life, is worth far 
more than mere knowledge can be, and should be the 
aim of every teacher to inculcate. 

The main object of this work in physiology is not 
(as in other studies) discipline, but knowledge,—knowl- 
edge of how to take care of the body. At the same 
time the teacher can make the study a means of train- 
ing to observation of facts, to description of these facts, 
and to reasoning upon the basis of the facts observed. 

Question persistently and relentlessly but judiciously, 
and throw the pupil back upon his own opportunities of 
observation, wherever possible. This understood, the 
outline here given must be only suggestive. The mat- 
ter and manner at the time of using must, whether 
original or not, be the teacher's own,—must undergo 
the same change, mentally, that bread and potatoes go 
through before becoming bone or muscle. 

One way is given in which the work may be done to 
show that it is practicable and practical, and to furnish 
hints to those who are but new to the work. 

The individual judgment of the teacher, after careful 
study of the subject, must determine the amount and 
arrangement of the subject-matter; and if the teacher 
has not the science and the art of teaching, let us hope 
she will not try this work. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


BLACKBOARD WORK. 


Mr. Leitch observes, ‘‘ This I take to be the golden rule in 
all teachings; viz., that in all school-work children should do 
as much as possible for themselves,—in other words, be 
trained.”” The test of good teaching is the ingenuity and suc- 
cess of the teacher in applying this many-sided principle so as 
to maintan constant activity and pleasing variety. Every 
rational method must aim at carrying out this principle so as 
to interest the learner and completely avoid monotony. The 
kindergarten has this for foundation. In our ordinary schools 
the blackboard furnishes one of the simplest means of giving 
effect to the doctrine above enunciated. The laziest boy in 
school will work for the privilege of using the chalk ten min- 
utes at the board. On a dull afternoon during the last hour, 
when the attention flags and effective teaching seems no longer 
possible, let the teacher suddenly break the monotony with a 
cheerful school-song for five minutes, and then in rapid suc- 
cession give out a variety of exercises to be done on the black- 
boards by as many pupils as can be accommodated at once. 

** John Smith,—Arithmetic, page 99, question 6. Mary John- 
ston,—The provinces of the Dominion, with their capitals. 
Thomas Brown,—List of the Angevin sovereigns, with dates. 
Ella Morrison, — Map of the Ottawa, with its tributaries. 
Freddie Beatty,—Avoirdupois Weight. Annie Jarvis,—Names 
of the days of the week and of the months of the year. Jobn- 
nie Thompson,—Draw the face of the clock, showing the cor- 
rect time. {Katie Anderron,—Write from memory three stanzas 
of ‘ Mary had a little lamb.’ Time, fifteen minutes. All must 
resume their seats when the bell rings. Remaining part of 
class, take slates, write down in complete sentences what you 

think of any three of the blackboard exercises. Five minutes 
will be given to hear your remarks.” 

Every pupil will instantly feel this stroke like a shock of 
electricity. The hum of real work resounds. There is a little 
bustle and noise. So much the better. A healthy noise is 
preferable to sleepy silence. At the end of half an hour all 
hands will be ready to go on with the usual program, and will 
be grateful for the interruption. Next day the promise of 
work will secure industry more effeclually than a solemn lect- 
ure on laziness, or a tirade of impatient scolding. It is folly 

vo run the engine when the belt is off; we cannot teach with- 


out active attention; cold water will not make tea; the warmth 
of interest and pleasure is necessary to extract educative power 
from school exercises. Moral,—Let every teacher agitate until 
every school has abundance of blackboards so placed that the 
smallest child in the school can reach them.—Canada School 


Journal. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR BALTIMORE LETTER. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, — RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PROSPECTIVE, 


The Johns Hopkins University has entered upon the eighth 
year of its work with a larger number of new students than at 
the opening of any previous year. The young men of the 
South are beginning to appreciate the rare advantages here 
afforded for collegiate and advanced instruction; but about one- 
a the stadents are from places north of Mason and Dixon’s 

ne. 

President Gilman is expected home from Europe in a few 
days. He has spent the entire summer in visiting English and 
Continental seats of learning, gaining knowledge of méthods 
that will doubtless increase the efficiency of his already suc- 
cessful administration. Few educators have had equal oppor- 
tuties for testing their theories, and few have had equal success 
in unique and extensive enterprises. Nine years ago he was 
called to the presidency of the projected University, and the 
magnificent endowment provided by the late Mr. Johns Hop- 
kins was practically placed in his hands. With wise foresight he 
has laid the foundations of a school that is an honor to Balti- 
more and to America. While affording all the advantages of 
the older and more conservative colleges, it recognizes and 
makes provision for the educational tendencies of-the present 
day. In addition tothe usual classical course, there is one pre- 
paratory to the study of medicine, another preparatory to the 
study of law, a Latin mathematical course, one in chemistry 
and physics, and one in which modern languages and litera- 
ture predominate. All these courses lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The conflicting theories of President Porter 
and Mr. Charles Francis Adams are thus harmonized. 


DIGEST OF WORK. 


It is my purpose in this paper to give a digest of the work of 
the university. There are upwards of two hundred enrolled 
students, more than half of whom have been graduates. The 
academic staff includes 8 professors, 16 associate professors, 9 
lecturers, and about 9 other instructors. The total number 
of teachers last year was 41. It will be seen that there is one 
instructor for every five students. 

In 1879, three years after the opening of the University, three 
young men were graduated as Bachelors of Art. Since that 
time, 53 have received the same degree; 39 have been 
made Doctors of Philosophy. Once, and only once, has this 
degree been conferred honoris causa. Although the honor in 
that instance, was most worthily bestowed, it is to be hoped 
that Professor Rowland will be known in the history of this 
University as the only person on whom the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was bestowed without examination. This most 
honorable degree ought everywhere to be the certificate of 
thoroughly-tested scholarship. Only one other honorary de- 
gree has been conferred by this university; viz., that of Doctor 
of Laws on Ratherford B. Hayes, then President of the United 
States. 

As a matter that may interest some of our readers, we give 
a tabulated statement showing the average age of the college 
graduates, during the five years 1879-83: 


No. receivin Average 
Year. Bachelor's Desres, age. 
1879, 9 ° ° 3 22 yrs. 
1880, . 21 10 mos 
1881, ° ° ° 12 21 8 
1882, . ° 21 4 
° 10 21 9 


The average age for the five years was 21 years 83 months. 
Of the 56 students graduated, four had just reached 19 (the 
least age at which the degree is conferred) four were 25 years 
old, and one was 26. Some of these young men ended their 
school-days with the attainment of the bachelor’s degree, but 
an exceptionally large proportion of them have entered upon 
post-graduate and professional courses of study. Only about 
forty of the five hundred,—more or less,—that have been en- 
rolled as students are now engaged in business. 

It is well known that this university has come to be recog- 
nized as ‘‘a national seminary for the training of teachers,— 
over one hundred of those here taught having become profes- 
sors and instructors in colleges, academies, and schools.’”’ Of 
the six Doctors created this year, four were at once called to 
positions in colleges and universities. Mr. W. C. Day has be- 
come professor of Chemistry and Physics in St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md.; Mr. G. 8. Ely, professor of Mathematics in 
Buchtel College, Akron, O.; Mr. Mitsukuri, professor of Zo- 
ology in the University of Tokio, Japan; Mr. B. F. O’Connor, 
professor of the Romance Language in Columbia College, New 
York city. Mr. W. J. Witzenbacher, a recent graduate of the 
Collegiate department, will teach Mathematics in the Mc- 
Donough School, near Baltimore. 


ITS STANDING ABROAD. 


While gaining a name and an influence in America, the 
Johns Hopkins University has won favorable notice from em- 
inent educators in England and on the Continent. Nature, 


sn English scientific paper of great influence, after a compli- 


mentary review of the scientific work done in Baltimore, says, 
‘We might add much more to what we have said concerning 
the excellent character of the work done at this university, as 
we do not doubt that the other courses are as well provided for 
as the more purely scientific subjects to which alone we have 
referred. The Johns Hopkins University, in fact, although 
but a new institution, has been founded on a broad basis, giv- 
ing to the student those opportunities for original work which 
are so difficult to obtain elsewhere. We should much like to 
see such an account of original research done, and to be done 
each year, from the laboratories of Oxford and Cambridge.’’ 

The university has on its staff of instructors men from Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and London; and one member of her faculty 
has been called to a professorship in the University of Oxford. 
Further evidence of the standing of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity among foreign institutions of learning is found in the 
correspondence with the learned societies of Europe, which is 
maintained by means of the university publications; viz, The 
American Journal of Mathematics, The American Chemical 
Journal, The American Journal of Philology, Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory, and Historical and Political Science 
Studies. These scholarly publications, and the University 
Circulars, which from time to time give information concern- 
ing the work in progress or proposed, take the place too com- 
monly occupied in American Colleges by a wishy-washy and 
bumptious “ Journal,’ n which sophomore editors and sweet 
girl poets air their fancies and flaunt their slang. 

The Bibliographia Hopkinsiensis, appended to the presi- 
dent’s report for 1882, indicates an unusual degree of literary 
activity among the instructors and graduate-students. Since 
the preparation of that list many important papers and vol- 
umes have been published, notably President Gilman’s Life of 
Monroe, and Contributions to Logic, a volume of essays writ- 
ten by members of the university, and edited by Prof. C. 8S. 
Pierce. 

ITS LIBBARY AND SOCIETIES. 

The University Library, in charge of Wm. Hand Browne, 
M.D., formerly editor of the Southern Magazine, now includes 
more than 17,000 bound volumes. 

The system of forming special libraries in the several lab- 
ratories has certain acknowledged advantages, although it 
cannot be carried out consistently without expensive duplica- 
tion of certain works of reference. In the practical working of 
the present system, students are often put to the inconvenience 
of running from one building to another in search of desired 
volumes. Dr. Browne’s practical genius may be relied upon, 
however, to perfect the system of cataloguing; but meanwhile, 
and until the collection becomes more extensive, the large and 
very conveniently-arranged reference-library at the Peabody 
Institute will be more serviceable. The chief advantage of the 
University Library is the privilege enjoyed by members of the 
University of taking books to their rooms and keeping them 
until called for. It is proper to add, that a librarian could not 
be more obliging and helpful to investigators than is Dr. Browne. 

This paper would be incomplete without a brief notice of the 
societies, composed of teachers and advanced students that 
‘* meet regularly for the presentation and discussion of original 
papers.”” These societies are: The Scientific Association, the 
Philological Association, the Mathematical Society, the His- 
torical and Political Science Association, the Metaphysical 
Club, and the Naturalists’ Field Club. Many of the papers 
read at the meetings of these societies have been published in 
magazines, reviews, and scientific periodicals. The associa- 
tions, especially the Historical and Political Science Associa- 
tion, are often visited by distinguished persons temporarily in 
Baltimore. The remarks of these visitors form an interesting 
and stimulating feature of the exercises. Among the visitors 
of last year were the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; the Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of 
THE JOURNAL; and the Hon. A. D. White, president of Cor- 
nell University. 

PROSPECTIVE. 


The outlook for the new year is full of promise. The best 
evidence that good work will be done is found, not in the 
numbers of men nor of books, nor yet in the stateliness of the 
buildings, nor in the extent of the campus, — these things are 
only the accidents, not the essentials of a successful university, 
—but rather in the intelligent enthusiasm of the teachers, and 
the quiet industry that marks the deportment of the students. 
Many have noticed and remarked upon the unity of purpose 
that characterizes every department of this institution. An 
idler is arara avis ; indeed it is the sober statement of a fact 
to say, that he is an unknown bird at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Its members are here, — not for boating, base-ball 
playing, carousing, and hazing, — but for work. To those 
familiar with college life, it is needless to add that in this, as 
in many other respects, our University is an exception to the 
general rule. 

Physical culture is not, however, wholly neglected. A gym- 
nasium is building at a cost of about $7,000. It will be in 
charge of Dr. E. M. Hartwell, the present instructor in phys- 
ical culture. 

The Biological Laboratory will be ready for use about the first 
of October. The rooms heretofore used by the Biological De- 
partment will be occupied by the Bluntschli Library, and by 
the Historical and Political Science Association. The Biolog- 
ical and Chemical Laboratories, built this year, have together 
cost about $100,000, the Biological Laboratory being the more 
expensive. The architect of these buildings and of the gym- 
nasium is Mr, Charles L. Carson, of Baltimore. 


Spacious and beautiful halls have been fitted up at Nos. 111 
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and 113 W. Monument street for the use of undergraduate 
societies. While affording special facilities for advanced study 
and for original research,—the proper work of a University, 
—the trustees and faculty have demonstrated both ability and 
willingness to make every necessary provision for the instruc- 
tion and for the convenience of undergraduate students. A 
valuable accession to the corps of instructors is Prof. Paul 
Haupt, who comes from Gottingen, Germany, to take the chair 
of Shemitic Languages. Although but 30 years of age, Mr. 
Haupt has won an enviable reputation among European phi- 
lologists. 

This noble school, which has sprung into being and grown 
to large proportions as by magic, already ranks with the oldest 
institutions of learning in the land, and is destined to wield an 
incalculable and wide-reaching influence. Graduates of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Cornell seek her lecture halls to prosecute their 
higher studies, and colleges, both at home and abroad, are 
adopting her methods of instruction. It begins to be true that, 
as the lamented Sidney Lanier sung in his “‘ Ode to the Johns 
Hopkins University,” the educational Utopia is becoming less 


Utopian,— 
“ And man people call, from shore to shore, 
* The world bas bloomed again at Baltimore!’” 


JOHN ALONZO FISHER. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QoimBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft., and the width 12 in, at one end and 8 in. at the 
other ? 

AB = 72 in.; AC = 12 in.; BD=8 in.; ERDF = 144 aq. 
in. Let BE=azin.; EF = y in, 

CG: GD:: FH: HD. 
Whence z = 18y — 144, 
Areaof EBDF = \4(BD + EF) X BE = 144 sq. in. 
+ y) = 144 aq. in. 
Oy? — 575 = 144 sq. in. 
y =/80 = 4y5=8.94424+ In. ; = 72/5 — 144 = 16.99632-+ in. 


Proof. y — 144) = 144 0g. in, 
Annville, Pa., 1883. 


4:72::y—8: 2; 


Tuos, L. STEIN. 


PROBLEM 221.—A sets out from C to go to D, at the same 
time that B sets out from D to go to C; A arrives at D,a 
hours, and B at C, b hours after they meet. How long was 
each performing the journey ? S. I. Lex. 


If A traveled z miles, and B, y miles in one hour; then A 
made az miles, and B, by miles after they met. az + by = 


distance from C to D, a hours = = hours. by? = az?; 


yyb=a2ja;y ax + bz 


CtoD. A traveled a+ =a + hours; B trav- 


= distance from 


az 
eled b + " Jr = b-+ abd hours in performing the journey. 
b 
M. GOTTESLEBEN. 


PROB. 222 —T wo men and a boy dig a field of potatoes for $10- 
The boy can pull the vines as fast as two men can dig them, 
but either man can pull the vines one-third faster than the boy 
and other man can dig them: what part of the ten dollars does 
the boy earn ? 

We have received solutions of Prob. 222 from M. Gottes- 
leben, W. R. Howland, C. H. S., and the proposer of the prob- 
lem, all in substance as follows: 


Solution.—Let « = what the boy earns. 


each man earns, 


Clearing, 2:10—2=30— 382 : 42+ 40. 
Multiplying means together, etc., 42? + 402 = 300 — 60x + 32°. 
Transposing and combining, z* + 100z + 2500 = 2800, 
Extracting the root, z + 50 = 52.915+. 2 = $2.92. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 238.—To determine a triangle, having given the 
ratio of the segments of the base, made by a perpendicular 
from the opposite angle, the difference of the angle at the base, 
and the sum of the other two sides. R. G 


PROBLEM 239.— 


To find u, 2, y, and z. W. W. S. H. 


— So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay. 


— “ There’s too much abstract willing, purposing, 
In‘this poor world. We talk by aggregates, 
And think by systems; and being used to face 
Our evils in statistics, are inclined 
To cap them with unreal remedies 
Drawn out in haste on the other side the slate.”’ 


SAILING TOWARD THE ICE. 


Sailing northward! sailing northward 
Toward the realms of cold, 

Gives to me a chill sensation, 
As of growing old. 


Sailing northward! veering northward 
On the restless sea, 

Winds grow cooler, billows colder, — 
Ice is on the sea. 


Sailing northward! veering northward 
On the sea of life; 

Hearts grow chilly, love is colder, 
With the toil and strife. 


Sailing northward! veering northward, 
Glory dims its fires; 

Riches lose their charm and splendor; 
** Glowing hope expires.” 


Sailing northward! veering northward,— 
E’en a lover’s love 

Loses warmth, and pales its brightness, 
Like the skies above. 


But as we sail northward, northward, 
Suns increase their sway, 

Till the crimson flush of evening 
Meets the dawn of day. 


So as we veer northward, northward, 
May life’s sunset ray 

Mix its last beams with the sunburst 
Of th’ eternal day. 


Yes, as veering northward, northward, 
Eve and morning kiss, 

So may death be but the brightening 
To a dawn of bliss. 


OVERWORK. 


There has been some complaint among teachers in regard to 
overwork. The introduction of new methods has, it isclaimed, 
brought additional labor and responsibility. This does not 
imply an error in the principles which underlie these changes. 
There are certain laws governing mental development which 
educators recognize, and to which they are seeking to conform 
their methods. Under the old régime the “‘ three R”’ system 
was deemed efficient. Its rules were definite, and their appli- 
cation required but little if any originality on the part of the 
teacher. Its great aim was to enable a child to read, write, 
and cipher, hence it was not necessary that the instructor 
should possess more than ordinary knowledge, provided he 
succeeded in producing this result. The specific labor does 
not imply an excessive use of the highest mental faculties. It 
was regarded, therefore, as an easy method, and those who de- 
sire to return to it cannot be fully acquainted with the narrow- 
ness of its aims, 

A broader knowledge of the mind has led to broader and 
more complete systems of education, and even yet we cannot 
claim to have found any so perfect that there is not room for 
improvement. 

Much unnecessary labor is involved in poor methods, and 
much more is incurred by ignorance on the part of instructors. 
How important, then, that they should be of superior intelli- 
gence. It becomes the duty of every such person to develop 
and increase his own individual endowments, for in so doing 
he enhances his power of benefiting others. He should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the science of teaching, or he can- 


on a principle, and have a definite psychological aim; other- 
wise his pupils are at the mercy of his well intended but often 
mis-directed efforts. It is well to realize how responsible a 
position he has to maintain. ‘‘ As the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined,’ and the future career of an individual soul may 
often be traced to its mode of development during the period 
of youth. Too much importance ,cannot be attached to the 
duty of school committees in selecting persons eminently fitted 
for the work of teaching. True educators will instinctively 
seek for the principles on which all methods are based, and 
adopt those which are most in harmony with the laws of men- 
tal growth. The more thorough the knowledge of these laws, 
and the more nearly the means employed conform to them, the 
less will be the amount of waste-labor expended. 

Overwork in the form of unnecessary exertion will then de- 
crease as the knowledge and wisdom of the teacher advances. 
A PRimARY TEACHER. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The supposed human footprints at Carson (Nev.) are dis- 
credited by Professor Marsh. 

— Photographs have recently been made of the vocal organs 
in action, by means of an electric light and laryngoscope. 

— During the coming year experiments are to be made at 
the physical laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University to 
aid in establishing an international unit of electrical resistance. 
The experiments are to be carried on under the direction of 
Professor Rowland, with pecuniary grant from the Government. 
— Pasteur, in one of his communications to the Comptes 
Rendus, states that on a farm near Senlis, cattle which died of 
carbuneular fever twelve years ago were buried at a certain 
spot in a walled garden. Samples of the soil were lixiviated 
and concentrated, and guinea-pigs inoculated with the matter 
died quickly. 

— The Science News gives the following hint to painters on 
satin. If you are an amateur, and wish to paint on satin at 
home with oil, and are troubled by the oil spreading, try this 
method of preventing it. Dissolve some ac with alcohol, 


caution is taken to take any of the oily paints out on 
roceed. 


not act intelligently. Every method employed should be based |! 


and rub it over the wrong side of the satin; then if 


the pre- 
blotting- 
papper, you need not fear to p 


— In the Comptes Rendus, M. Beaunis has given an account 

of his investigations to determine the time between the instant 

of excitation of a sense and the instant at which the person 

indicates by a signal that he has become conscious of the sen- 

sation. The numbers obtained are said to show that the 

— time for smell is longer than for touch, sight, and 
ng. 


— According to the Scientific American, the cable railway at 
the Giessbach in Switzerland is operated by water. On the 
arrival of a car at the upper station, it is weighted with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water from a reservoir, supplied by a spring, 
to draw up the other car; so that each car alternately acts as a 
motor at a very small cost. This idea, says a contemporary, 
might be turned to account among the mountains of our own 
country, and even, perhaps, at Niagara Falls, where at present 
the transportation is so expensive. 


— Texas is usually associated in the minds of Eastern 

ple with cattle ranches, bat although its cattle are second on 
the list of its productions, cotton is still far ahead. The es- 
timated value of the cotton crop this year is over seventy-five 
million dollars, cattle a little over sixteen millions, and of lum- 
ber and shingles nine millions. The growth of the State is 
remarkable, the assessed value of property having been in- 
creased one hundred million dollars in two years, 


— Colonel Fosbery created asensation at alecturehe recently 
gave to an assembly of officers, small-arm inventors, and other 
experts, at the Royal United Service Institution, by suddenly 
drawing from its place of hiding, under the table, a wonderful 
gun, which he had just brought from Liege. It looked like a 
pretty carbine, but it had no mechanism and could not possibly 
go off until connected with the source of electric force. This 
done, it could be fired with amazing rapidity, 104 rounds hav- 
ing been fired from it by its inventor, M. Pieper of Liege, in 
two minutes. Colonel Fosberg fired two rounds with infini- 
tessimal powder-charges. The opinion was expressed by vari- 
ous speakers that the electric gun must once more revolution- 
ize the manufacture of small arms within a brief period.— 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications pains. to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Fast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 141 LETTERS. 
= was a leader in the 185, 35, 55, 5, 81, 117, 2, 91, 18, 104, 


125. 

I was born and died in 79, 139, 12, 60, 38, 123, 99, 64, and 
attended the Latin school at 102, 45, 62, 33, 4, 118, 84, 130, 
Here | was befriended by a liberal lady named 112, 94, 6, 121, 


83. 

When 25 years of age I became a professor of the University 
at 127, 1, 108, 36, 186, 65, 115, 11, 53, 141. 

Twelve years later I was excommunicated by 98, 15, 28, 56, 
120, 140, 10, 72.: 

Soon after this I made my memorable declaration at the 50, 
9, 25, 31, 59, 22, 95, 131, 87, 76, 46. 

On my return I was protected by 40, 109, 82, 61, 54, 14, 97, 
19, 129, 74, 111, 27, 132, 68, 124, and for a time thought it 
best to at ane 93, 66, in a solitude, which I called 80, 137, 
23, 3, 92, 30. 

In my forty-second year I married my ‘138, 89, 26, 103.” 

One of my dearest friends was 58, 116, 98, 48, 106, 84, 17, 
77, 32, 122, 114. 

My most useful work was my translation of the 34, 63, 134, 
60, 86, though I also wrote a great deal of poetry for 71, 85, 
110, 112, 20, 8, 49, 19, 101 

It was my nature to 7, 105, 136, 90, 37, 43, 56, 4. 

I cared not a 73, 24, 70, 44, for the 16, 42, 113, 133, 96 of 


man. 
I studied most diligently the 69, 75, 57, 119, 52, 55, 107, 21, 


Carlyle has portrayed me as a 88, 56, 67, 41. 

My name is 117, 2, 109, 51, 29, 65, 60, 13, 100, 78, 11, 135, 

My whole is what I said in comparing preaching with teach- 

CONUNDRUM. 

What animal was a greater abomination than the pig, to the 

ews? E. E. 


AN ASSEMBLY OF GREEKS. 

1. Asking a man if he had a limb frostbitten, what Greek 
would you name ? 

2. Ask for reform, and name a Greek. 

3. Name a Greek, and say you encountered an omnibus, 

4. Assert yourself ungrammatically, and name a Greek. 

6. What Greek names your lady-love ? 

6. Express by a Greek name the approach of a ban. 

7. Ask for compassion, and name a Greek, 

8 Asking a friend if he takes the ’bus, names what Greeki? 

9. Acknowledging yourself in debt, what Greek goddess do 


you name ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 27. 


Towns oF ReopE IsLAND.—1. Barrington. 2. Newport. 
8. Middletown. 4, Warwick. 5. Cumberland. 6. Richmond. 
7. Lincoln. 8. Burrillville. 

CHARADE.— Mendicant. 

SyNCOPATED AcRosTIC.—1. Soap, sap. 2. Exercise, excise. 
8. Pear, par. 4. Tear,tar. 5. Enerve, Eve. 6. Mouse, Mose, 
7. Bang, bag. 8. Eager, ear. 9. Ruin, run. 10. Pine, pie. 
11, Rain, ran. 12. Ice,i.e. 13. Zero, Zeo. 14. Elim, elm. 
Initials, September Prize. 

— The Shakespearian Enigma of Sept. 20 is solved by a con- 
tributor at Altoona, Pa., whose name, written on a postal with 
lead pencil, was effaced in transit through the mails. 


PRIZE AWARD. 
“xX. Y. Z.,’”’ Springfield, wins prize for best variety of puz- 
zles sent during September. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word ** Horsford’s”’ is on the wrapper. None gen- 
uine without it. , 


26. 
y = 3a — 
7m 
u+y+2z=3a— 8m 
z = 3a — 9m 
| 
| | = 
| 
- 
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THE WEEK. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has pronounced 
the Civil Rights act unconstitutional, only one member of the 
court dissenting. 

The financial events of the past week have been the author- 
ization of a $50,000,000 general mortgage by the Denver and 
Rio Grande, and a $20,000,000 second mortgage by the North- 
ern Pacific. Money continues to be abundant in New York, 
and the surplus of the banks isincreasing. The failures, how- 
ever, are neither few nor unimportant, and some large assign- 
ments have been announced in New York city. 

The event of the week at Washington is the general reor- 
ganization of the army commands, occasioned by General 
Sherman’s retirement Nov. 1. General Sheridan bas been or- 
dered to Washington to assume command of the army. It has 
also been decided to consolidate the departments of the South 
and the Atlantic with headquarters at New York, General 
Hancock being in command. General Schofield is to have the 
division of the Missouri with headquarters at Chicago, General 
Pope succeeding Schofield at San Francisco, and General 
Augur will take the department of the Missouri, and General 
Mackenzie the department of Texas. 

In the Pension Office, Commissioner Dudley reports that dur- 
ing the year the number of pensions has grown from 280,000 
to 303,000, and that there are 244,000 unadjusted claims. The 
average amount to each claim allowed is about $1,400. He 
will ask Congress for $40,000,000 appropriation, $46,000,000 
less than last year. 

Local clocks seem to be the latest subjects for reform. It 
was settled at the Time-table Convention in Chicago, last week, 
that the comprehensive system of railroad time-keeping is to 
be adopted ; that there are to be but four standards in this 
country, and that the whole region east of Detroit will have 
but one,—that of the 75th meridian, which runs a little east of 
Utica, N. Y. 

An important Geodetic Congress is now being held in Italy. 
It is expected that the members will adopt Greenwich as the 
first common meridian for the entire globe. This adoption 
will be a more serious matter with Russia and France than 
with the United States. America is ably represented at the 
Congress, and, fortunately for our reputation, American geod- 
esy is on a par with the best work attempted in Europe. 

In France, as in some other countries, the question of dollars 
and trade exceeds in importance the politics of the day. The 
country complains of slack exports and brisk imports, and the 
French government announces a deficit, which the revised es- 
timates place at 55,000,000 francs. 

The English commander in Egypt announces that he can 
dispense with some regiments. Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous promise is about to be redeemed, and he is willing to 
retire from the field which he has conquered, and in the face of 
national prejudice he is willing to restore absolute self-govern- 
ment and real independence to a country which he has sub- 
jected by the English army. 


Tue Trustees of the Slater funds held their first an- 
nual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, when Secretary 


intellectual progress. 
j|the national exposition at Louisville, the second and 


Haygood presented his first report, in which he dis- 
cussed briefly the needs of the colored people of the 
South, and the instruments by which their moral, so- 
cial and intellectual elevation was to be secured. Among 
these agencies he placed prominently the benevolent 
associations now at work in the South, and the state 
schools, which are to benefit the great body of the col- 
ored youth. He recommends a vigorous encouragement 
of public education, and the education of teachers as the 
main element in the advancement of the schools. 


Amone the great educational movements of the day 
are the industrial expositions which are in progress in 
various parts of our country. We have recently atten- 
ded several of great interest in relation to social and 
The first and most important is 


scarcely less important, the great state fair of Illinois at 
Chicago, and its supplemantary city exhibition; the 
third, the very interesting industrial display at Mil- 
waukee ; and the fourth, the great Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion at Detroit. The last is the most remarkable in 
some respects, as it is the direct efforts of one man, 
aided by enthusiastic workers. To W. H. Brearly, 
Eeq., of Detroit is due the credit of this rich, and very 
interesting display of art, which will probably lead to 
the establishment of a permanent building for the en- 
couragement and display of works of art for that great 
city of the northwest. 


We had the pleasure, last week, of visiting Colonel 
Parker at his new home at Normalville, near Chicago. 
The Cook County Normal School, over which the 
Colonel is principal, was established about fifteen years 
ago for preparing teachers for the schools of the county, 
and has been under the popular principalship of Pro- 
fessor Wentworth until his death last year, when Colonel 
Parker was called to the position. The school has 
usually had an attendance of about one hundred normal 
students, with a practice school of one hundred and 
fifty pupils. Since Colonel Parker took charge the 
attendance of the normal department has increased to 


about double its former number, and more room is 
needed for the increasing demand for admission. 
the train which we took from Chicago, we noticed a 
large number of young ladies from the city, who go in 
and out daily to their normal work, most of them being 
graduates of the excellent high schools of Chicagol 
With the retention of some of the former teachers of 
the school, notably Misses Rice and Wentworth, new 
teachers have been introduced, among whom are Mr. 
Fry of Quincy, Professor Straight of Oswego, and Miss 
Partridge of Philadelphia; the whole faculty of the 
school numbering fifteen teachers, including those in 
the training school. 
of the opening exércises, and were shown about the 
Normal building by Colonel Parker. 
some changes have been made, among which are the 
establishment of a reading-room and an educational 
library, the enlargement of cases for apparatus and 
work in the natural scienccs, and the remodeling of the 
basement-rooms, for the industrial departments under 
Professor Straight. The grounds, occupying about 


On 


We reached the school in advance 


Since his coming 


twerity acres, are to be replatted, and, besides the orna- 
mental features, are to be arranged for games and such 


out-door sports as the students are encouraged to indulge 


in. Colonel Parker has admirable notions as to the 
physical training of pupils in normal and other schools, 
believing that the best mental and moral growth can 
be attained only in vigorous and healthy bodies. Hence 
he makes the school-grounds the arena for all manly and 
womanly sports, and he requires all of the students to 
engage in one or another of the out-door plays and 
games, — among which we noticed croquet, lawn-tennis, 
archery, foot-ball, base-ball, foot-races forward and back- 
ward, wrestling, boxing, etc., etc. 

At 9.30 a. m. the whole school met in the hall for the 
opening exercises of the day. After the singing of 
several hymns by the school, Colonel Parker read a 
psalm and lead the school in the Lord’s Prayer, after 
which notices of various sorts were given by the principal, 
and a word of address by one of the visitors. Like 
most coéducating normal schools, the young ladies are 
in the large majority at Normalyille, — we should say 


in the ratio of ten toone. The physique of the school 
is excellent, and the vigorous sports of the play-ground 
had prepared the students for energetic work in the 
school. 

The senior class, most directly under Colonel Parker’s 
instruction, contains about one huudred pupils, and 
these are divided into three classes, each student being 
numbered one, two, or three. This arrangement facili- 
tates the work of teaching, observing, and cri icising, in 
connection with the training school. “The number 
twos will teach to-day,” said the principal, “and the 
number ones and threes will observe and criticise.” 
This was the instruction given as the class proceeded 
to the rooms of the training school, where a little later 
we found the normalites at their work, with groups of 
from six to ten pupils to each teacher. ‘ Learn to do 
by doing,” says the Colonel, and so at work they went 
with all the skill and earnestness at their command. 
Imagine a hive of bees, with one big bee teaching six 
or ten little bees how to gather honey, with one or two 
busy-body bees looking on to see how well the teacher- 
bee does her work in the midst of all the natural buzzing 
and humming of a youthful hive, just eager for the 
honeyed-lesson, and you have the ideal of what was the 
reality of the practice-school, during our stroll through 
the chambers of the school-room. A busier scene in 
school-life one seldom witnesses, without disorder or 
confusion, unless the earnest conversation between 
teacher and pupil may be called such. 

The visitors at Quincy, in former years, will under- 
stand the situation, and others will need to make the 
pilgrimage to learn the spirit and the method of this 
work with small classes and individuals. One recalls 
the history of the Lancasterian movement in England 
and America to find its parallel in the work of education, 
and that may have been only the shadow of which this 
is the substance. By means of a large freedom, and 
almost abandon of discipline and school-room order, 
Col. Parker labors to establish the best relations between 
teacher and pupil for the awaking of child-mind and 
the quickening of child-thoughts,—an extreme which 
our rigid disciplinarians regard as subversive of all true 
mental or moral discipline. Our own opinion is that 
the American school-room will best illustrate the true 
educational spirit, when it thrusts out the martinet 
in discipline, the routinist in studies, and the preacher 
in morals, and substitutes therefor the genial, whole- 
souled teacher-friend, whose freedom is law, whose 
method is nature, and whose character is the genuine 
model in moral and spiritual life. 

At the close of an hour in the class-room, the normal 
pupils were called to the hall where Col. Parker con- 
ducted an exercise in criticism. The main work was 
done by the regular normal assistants, each reading the 
notes made while observing the work in the several class- 
rooms. These criticisms were entirely impersonal, ref- 
erence being made to pupils by number and not by 
name, and they seemed to us very just and discrimi- 
nating, touching points which make or unmake the 
teacher. Notes were freely taken by the pupils, of these 
remarks, to which Col. Parker occasionally added some 
word in enforcement of the principle or suggestion. 
The pupil’s criticisms of each other were next called, 
and the “numbers ones and threes” gave the results of 
their observations. 

There was a uniformity in the style of the critiques, 
which suggested the remark from one of the more expe- 
rienced of the class, a gentleman with several years of 
service in the school-room, that he should criticise the 
critics in this, that they failed to make real points in 
their examination of work, and that they needed to rec- 
ognize certain laws in the development of a lesson, and 
that these should be the standard of failure or success 
in their teaching. “A good point, well taken,” said the 
Colonel, promptly, “and toward this we are working ; 
but my object is to have you to learn these laws and 
principles by yourselves.” And here we caught in the 
class exercise of half-an-hour the method which Colonel 
Parker adopts universally; namely, compelling the stu- 
dent to gather up for himself all the facts and sugges- 
tions, and to generalize therefrom, unaided from without 
except as taught by the example of others. It is the 
inductive method, but it seems to us to reach its results 


by too long a series of examinations, where the school 
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so great. The mind is capable of appreciating general 
truths without proceeding through the individuals to 
reach them, or the processes by which they are reached, 
and our criticism on this method is, that it allows a 
certain groping in the dark for the sake of the per- 
son’s finding the light, when the teacher might easily 
lead him naturally and easily into it. Life is too short 
to require each to discover for himself what others have 
already made clear and established beyond question, and 
we must honor the human mind in its native ability to 
comprehend the wisdom of the past, and allow it to 
formulate new truths by the aid of all the toil of others. 
Otherwise the conclusions of the past go for naught, if 
we cannot use them as stepping-stones to rise to higher 
rounds of knowledge and a larger appreciation of truth. 

The Industrial Department of the school, under Prof. 
Straight, promises to be very useful and successful. 
The design is to make the shop contribute its share to 
mental development, and all the products of the factory 
will be made serviceable to the students as apparatus in 
their class-work. Hand-work is introduced, not for the 
purpose of hand, but of mental, cultivation; and this is 
the true theory, as it seems to us, of handicraft. Mind 
and character-building are legitimate results of all cul- 
ture, whether of the brain, muscle, or nerve, and those 
who keep this principle in view will not go far astray 
in all the simple exercises that may be introduced into 
the public schools. 

Colonel Parker enters upon his work at Normalville, 
under circumstances of great hope and encouragement. 
The trustees have given him the largest freedom in his 
work; and with the opportunity to select an able faculty 
and to work out his plan under harmonious supporters, 
there is good reason to anticipate a full and fair solu- 
tion of the principal’s theories of education, His great 
courage and enthusiasm stand well in hand in the de- 
velopment of his plans. His school isin perfect accord, 
and the students are watchful, attentive, expectant, 
and so is the great body of American teachers who wait 
to see the outcome of a great uprising in education, 
which we hope may forever overthrow all that is false 
and superficial, and raise up that which is true, thor- 
ough, and progressive. 


THE “ SELF-MADE” CRITICS OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The legal gentlemen have a maxim, — “the man who 
undertakes to be his own lawyer has a fool for a client.” 
A good many of our boastful “self-made” men impress 
us with the idea that they are very poorly made; at best, 
powerful machines for pushing on certain lines of in- 
dustrial enterprises, but very childish, notional and un- 
satisfactory in many departments where a well-made 
man should be strong. 

Of course, this does not apply to a large class of 
successful men who have risen from obscurity and pov- 
erty to great wealth and deserved position in affairs. 
We remember hearing a remark from Mr. Cobden 
“that in no country had the men of wealth and affairs 
shown such intelligent interest in education as in Amer- 
ica.” The country is full of institutions of learning, 
charity, and religion established and supported by such 
men. They have been, and are, the most reliable friends 
of popular education, of all grades, in the country. 
Their own lack of early opportunity for mental culture 
has made them only the more appreciative of good edu- 
cation, not only for their own families, but for the whole 
people. And they have been able to discover the radi- 
cal cause of the most serious evils in our industrial and 
civic life, in the frightful ignorance that still broods 
over millions of the laboring classes even in our favored 
land. 

But there is another class, not so numerous but fer 
more noisy, who, just now, are filling the country with 
their very positive opinions concerning what they call 
“the failure of the New Education.” If they are to be 


believed, the children now at school are being handled 
in a way that will leave them thoroughly incompetent 
to deal with common life, predestined failures in every 
department requiring the common virtues that assure 
success. The recent hearing, by the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has offered a conspicu- 


ous opportunity for a large number of these gentlemen 
to ventilate their pet notions; that our whole system of 
higher education is a disqualification for honorable suc- 
cess in life ; that our secondary free schools are spoiling 
multitudes of boys and girls who ought to be “content 
with the sphere” into which they were born; that our 
present graded school should be reconstructed and made 
half a work-shop; and that, even then, the old-fashioned 
district-school which they attended three months in 
winter, working on the farm the remainder of the year, 
was superior to the present common school. In the 
latter statement, the chairman of the Committee, Sena- 
tor Blair, seems to concur. 

Now one of the most decisive arguments against the 
early training of this class of critics is, that they have 
been left in mature life to expose their own lack of 
breadth and even ordinary observation by giving pub- 
licity to such reckless and unfounded statements as 
they are accustomed to put forth. There are several 
important facts which these highly respectable, “ self- 
made ” gentlemen, and the journals and politicians that 
indorse their views, appear never to have considered. 


First, this “self-made” millionaire seems to forget 
that his own success is the result of superior native 
capacity for the transaction of business, and that his early 
lack offopportunity and ignorance of letters have been a 
draw-back to him, even as a financier, while it has left 
him “a ninth part of a man.” Of the thousands of 
country boys in the same position who began life with 
him, he is the one who has made a large pecuniary suc- 
cess. Of every hundred who have entered business- 
life, at least eighty-five have absolutely failed; and of 
the remaining fifteen, it is rare that one has acquired 
wealth. For the last fifty years, American business has 
been repeatedly upset by financial panics which have 
swallowed up millions of money and plunged multitudes 
of people in ruin and misery. To-day the industrial 
world seems drifting to a dead-lock between capital and 
labor. The financial theories of the self-made men of 
wealth read like the Arabian Nights, as changeful and 
as mutually distinctive as the variations of the weather. 
In other words, the business life which these gentle- 
men flourish as the preéminent “ success” of the coun- 
try, has been a failure to a far greater extent than the 
higher educational life, for no man pretends that eighty- 
five per cent. of the graduates of our colleges and supe- 
rior schools have failed from any lack in their educa- 
tion. What these gentlemen do not see is, that the 
delorable ignorance of great masses of laboring people, 
the lack of mental training in the majority of young 
men who attempt independent business, and the obsti- 
nate prejudice and narrowness of large numbers of our 
‘“‘ successful ” men, are largely responsible for this mud- 
dle that the national industry undeniably is in; and one 
indispensable condition of getting out of this present 
tangle is more brains, better training, and a broader 
manhood all around. 

Second, when we look at the way in which a consid- 
erable number of this sort of “successful” men have 
achieved their success, the value of their criticism be- 
comes even less apparent. We have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that our country now is cursed, 
especially, by a class of “self-made” men of wealth 
whose entire career can be best described in the graphic 
statement of old John Jacob Astor concerning the bulls 
and bears of Wall Street: “ They cheat each other and 
call that business.” How many of these great fortunes 
are not smutched by operations often stained all through 
by business habits that would not bear the light even 
of ordinary commercial ideas of honesty, to say nothing 
of the test of Christian morality? To trample down a 
weaker rival; ruin your neighbor by a clever commer- 
cial trick; plunder a State in a great railroad swindle; 
violate every law of reciprocity and humanity in deal- 
ing with workmen, is not the success the true school 
man craves for American youth, We do not say that 
superior education will always prevent dishonest men 
from attempting this game of wholesale cheating in the 
name of business. But we rejoice to feel that, as the 
masses of our people become more intelligent from the 
influence of good schools, reading, and habits of thought, 
they will be better able to defend themselves against 
these Napoleons of the exchange; and that this high | 


road of brutal trading and unscrupulous success will 
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every year, in our country, become a “Jordan that is a 
harder road to travel.” A fit reply to many an inso- 
lent millionaire who now is raving agai: he school- 
tax, and denouncing our American opportunity for the 
education of the masses, is the simple question, Are 
you, sir, willing that your minister should set forth the 
entire history of your great success, in a sermon addressed 
to young men, and urge them to go and do likewise ?. 

But this theme enlarges itself as we pursue it. We 
shall return to it, another week, and present a few more 
facts of which these “self-made” critics of the schools 
appear to be oblivious, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Dean Stanley was never a mathematician. 


— Dr. Philbrick says that ‘‘mental arithmetic, as invented 
by Warren Colburn, is one of the most valuable contributions 
that America has made to educational science.” 


— Anthony Trollope “filled more volames than Voltaire,’’ 
says the Sunday Herald, and he was able to do this, as he says 
because he always had in the drawer beside him a diary with 
its dates and ruled spaces, a record that “always must be 
seen to.’’ 


— The editor of the Boston Herald says that ‘‘ teachers can 
usually deal better with boys than with girls. The latter,” he 
says, ‘sulk and cry and hold back, when boys get angry and 
tear things to pieces.”” A lady at our side, who has been a 
teacher, says, ‘‘ That is true.’’ Is it ? 


— “* To be intellectual, to write books, todo wonders in men 
tal pyrotechny, is not the chief end of man, nor can we make 
itso. This is, indeed, what we seem to be aiming at, but we 
shall fail; Nature will prove too strong for us here; and, if we 
persist, she will just smash us up,and replace us with a people 
not so tormentedly smart. It is to the weak, not the brilliant, 
that the possession of the earth is promised.’’ We quote the 
above from the Canada School Journal, but it is not bad read- 
ing for this latitude. Young teachers, especially, are apt to 
forget that the moral is more than the intellectual; that to be 
honest is deserving of more praise than to be brilliant; and that 
the pure in heart, not the keen in mind, shall see God. 


— We judge from our English exchanges that two questions 
are seriously troubling the educators of that country. These 
are the new code and the learning of home lessons. Our read- 
ers will recall the fact that the Board schools of England are 
hot absolutely free! those who are able must bring a certain 
number of pennies each week to pay for their instruction, 
Grants of money, however, are given to both the Church and 
Board schools, the amount to be determined by the number of 
children fitted for promotion from grade to grade. The exam- 
inations are made by inspectors appointed by the Government, 
and the standards are very carefully mapped out. The evils 
attending such legislation can be very easily foreseen. They 
are over-pressure and cram. The new code, called sometimes 
the Mundella code, was framed to remedy those evils, We 
judge, however, from the opinions weekly recorded in the 
English papers that it has not been successful in bringing 
about the needed reform. We are told that the percentage 
craze remains intensified and cram is still a substitute for ed- 
ucation. Moreover, there is no greater freedom of teaching. 
And this question is pertinently {put: Should the object of 
teaching be to secure the greatest number of passes or pro- 
motions ? or should it be the “ tone of the children, their be- 
havior out of school, the development of their nature, and the 
furtherance of their physical and moral well-being that should 
be the chief object’’? In the light of this discussion it is sig- 
nificant that teaching in this country is philosophical and ear- 
nest in proportion to the absence of examinations which deter- 
mine promotions and the reputation of the teacher. 

— There is no doubt that, with a right method and under 
proper conditions, ‘‘ object teaching’”’ is a very valuable agent 
in the intellectual development of the young mind. But as 
sometimes done, it is a nuisance, because it is a mere glitter 
of words and takes up valuable time. In a lecture upon the 
subject by Mr. J. H. Gladstone, of the London Royal Society, 
the following incident, showing how teaching with objects is 
very frequently done, is given: ‘‘I have been told of a gentle- 
man who used to teach science in schools; a friend of mine, 
who knew him, did not approve of his method, and said so, 
and was invited to come and witness its operation; whereupon 
he paid a visit to the school, and the teacher said, ‘ Here you 
can have botany, astronomy, physiology, or anything else. 
What would you like to ask my class about ?’ ‘Suppose you 
take the solar system ?’ A diagram of the solar system was 
hung up, and on his puinting to different things his pupils ex- 
plained the figure in the center as the sun, the positions of 
Mercury and Venus, and so on. When he pointed to a partic- 
ular circle, they explained that that was the orbit of Venus. 
The whole thing was gone through with in a very satisfactory 
way, and they gave pat answers to the questions of the teach- 
ers. The visitor then offered to put a few questions. He 
began by asking, ‘ What is an orbit?’ None of them knew. 
They had used the word orbit, but did not know what an orbit 


was. ‘But,’ be continued, can you not give me something 
near it? Is it a coal-scuttle, or a flower-pot?’ One little boy 
said, ‘A coal-scuttle, sir!’ That not being right, the rest off 
the class joined in saying that it was a flower-pot.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Sixta Reaper. By Marcius Willson. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott & Co. 

This book completes Lippincott’s popular series of school 
readers, and introduces the student to the formal consideration 
of the subject of “‘ Elocution.”” The lessons of this portion of 
this excellent book are happily adapted to the purposes of the 
regular reading-lesson. The leading principles of vocal ex- 
pression are illustrated by a great variety of excellent selections 
rather than by a series of arbitrary rules. The plan of this 
entire series has been to teach the student correct ideas of the 
thought and emotions embodied in the language, and then 
show how, in the most natural manner, to give intelligent ex- 
pression to the author’s thoughts by vocal utterances. The liter- 
ary character of the selections of this Reader are of a high 
order of excellence. A valuable introductory outline of En- 
glish literature, gives the leading writers of the several epochs, 
and the index furnishes brief sketches of the authors, from 
which selections have been made in the body of the Reader. 


Srory oF THEODORE PARKER. By Miss Francis E. Cook- 
With an Introduction by Grace A. Oliver. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 

This attractive biography is one of a series of books to be 
issued by Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., on “ The Lives of 
the Great and Good,” edited by Grace A. Oliver. The story 
of Theodore Parker's life is told by an English lady with an 
evident appreciation of her subject. It opens to the reader 
the scenes of his early life at Lexington, Mass., and pays a 
merited tribute to his father and mother and the ten brothers 
and sisters that constituted the loving family of which The- 
odore was one. The stories of his childhood are delightful, 
and show how the elements of a noble character were fostered 
and developed in him at an early age. His self-denials and 
struggles for an education, and the use he made of his culture 
in teaching; the strong love he had for freedom, and the in- 
tensity of his convictions, gave promise of his subsequent 
career as a bold and aggressive hater of what he thought was 
wrong. His activity in life was dictated by his conscience, and 
led him into fierce intellectual conflicts, in which he bore him- 
self manfully. Miss Cook has executed her task with great 
skill, and shows the character of Parker in a grand style. She 
presents a clear picture of the man without discussing his doc- 
trines or analyzing his methods. Mrs. Oliver, in her Introduc- 
tion, collects the tributes of the men and women of his time 
to the greatness of his character. It is a good book for both 
old and young to read,—for friends and foes of his principles. 


One Huyprep Cuoice Seiections; No. 22. Philadelphia: 
Garrett & Co. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 60 cents. 


This series of books contain a large number of very excellent 
and varied selections for readings and recitations, comprising 
brilliant oratory, thrilling pathos, sparkling humor, impas- 
sioned eloquence, laughable burlesque, temperance effusions, 
ete. The present number is fall of fresh material, adapted to 
the wants of students of elocution and to public readers. 
Such a book will be appreciated by those who have spent much 
time and continued research for suitable selections of prose 
and poetry for use in schools. This series forms in itself a 
complete library of the best specimens of American and En- 
glish literature. The numbers contain an average of over 200 
pages, for a very moderate price. 


Tue DrorHas; or, a Far Look Ahead. By Ismar Thiusen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


This is an amusing but extravagant book, in which the 
author attempts to forecast what New York City will be six 
hundred years hence. The various changes in social life, in 
laws, in scientific improvements, in business, and the general 
conduct of life, which the author fancies to be possible or 
probable, are described, and with these descriptions is inter- 
woven a romantic story which at times reaches the sensational. 


MEXICO AND THE Mexicans; or, Notes of Travel in the 
Winter and Spring of 1883. By Howard Conkling. With 
illustrations. New York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Everthing relating to Mexico, at the present time, is of spe- 
cial interest to the people of the United States. This book 
presents the record of an intelligent and observing traveler 
through that country. He shows clearly the present condition 
of the Mexican people under their social, industrial, and re- 
ligious aspects, and describes with considerable fullness their 
commercial, agricultural, mining, and other industrial inter- 
ests. Many indications point to the early federation of all the 
peoples adjacent to the United States, making the boundaries 
of the North American Continent under one government, the 
Isthmus of Panama on the south and the frozen zone on the 
north. Mr Conkling sketches, in twenty-two interesting 
chapters, his trip from New York to Mexico, giving his im- 
pressions, and much reliable information about theagriculture, 
commercial, mining, and railroad interests, and describes the 
several sections of the country. His suggestions in regard to 
the future of Mexico are eminently practical and wise. 
The book has seven full page illustrations, and is well 
printed on heavy paper, and substantially bound. 


EnevisH Verse. I. Chaucer to Burns, II. Lyrics of 
Nineteenth Century. Edited W. J. Linton and R. H. 
Stoddard. New York: Charles bner’s Sons. Price, per 
volume, $1 00. 

This new series of English Verse is to consist of five vol- 
umes, of which the two named above are the first to appear. 


The other three books, to appear on or before Dec. 1, 1888, 


and V. Translations. The compilers and editors sim to make 
this collection of English poetry more comprehensive, and at 
the same time furnish it in a very convenient form,—in five 
handy volumes, 16mo, of about 300 pages each. Each volume 
contains, as an introduction, an essay by Mr. Stoddard on the 
periods or class of English poetry which it covers. The intro- 
duction to the first volume treats of English poetry before 
Chaucer. The poems of each author are grouped under his 
name (with which the dates of his birth and death will be 
given); and at the end of each volume are very brief biograph- 
ical and bibliographical notes by the editors upon the poets 
represented init. Brief glossarial and explanatory notes are 
also appended, with others noticing current differences of 
texts, etc. The volumes are marvels of cheapness, the print 
is good, and the binding substantial for the library. The 
volumes are sold separately or in sets. 


A New Scuoon DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This is a school dictionary convenient in size, appropriately 
illustrated, and embracing a carefully-prepared vocabulary of 
words in popular use, together with tables exhibiting the 
pronunciation of ancient and modern geographical names, 
Scripture proper names, Christian names, etc., prepared with 
great care upon the basisof the latest edition of the unabridged 
dictionary of Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Prefixed to the 
alphabetical vocabulary is an important and very valuable dis- 
cussion and illustration of the Principles of Pronunciation, a 
key to the sounds of the marked letters, remarks on the sounds 
of vowels, diphthongs, tripthongs, and consonants, and the 
rules of orthography, together with a vocabulary of words of 
doubtful or various orthography. 


SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Price, 75 cents. 

This is the thirty-third volume of the English Men of Letters 
Series, edited by John Morley; and others aretofollow. There 
has been for a long time a call for a new life of Sheridan, which 
should more completely outline his career, than did that by 
Moore, published in 1825, only nine years after his death, and 
more recent sketches. Mrs. Oliphant begins with his early 
life, and presents a trustworthy record of the experiences of 
his rather impetuous youth; his sentimental and platonic 
romance with Miss Linley; his duel with Mathews, and his 
early attempts at dramatic composition. These first dramatic 
efforts showed the brilliant author. The “School for Scandal,” 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre in 1777, and gave 
the young writer great fame. It was his masterpiece, far ex- 
celling the ‘‘ Rivals,’’ which preceded it, and ‘‘ The Critic,” 
which followed it. His public political life began in 1780. He 
was but twenty-nine years of age when he entered Parliament. 
It was a period full of conflict. The American war was in ful] 
progress. He became the friend of Burke. At the impeach- 
ment trial of Warren Hastings, which originated with Burke, 
Sheridan made the great speech of his life, five and one-half 
hours long, and of unexampled eloquence. His middle-life, 
after the death of his lovely wife, was cloudy, and he never 
reached again his high position as a leader in Parliament. 
Scorning interest in controversies and struggles, he lost his 
seat in the House, and died in 1816 at the age of sixty-five, 
after thirty years of active political life. In our judgment, Mrs. 
Oliphant does substantial justice to the literary career of 
Sheridan. It is not quite so clear to our minde that she fully 
balanced his weaknesses of character with his many lovable 
traits. Sheridan was a genius, and such men are generally 
erratic. It is amazing that Sheridan, who was the peer of 
Burke and Fox in impassioned oratory, should be so lacking 
in stability of purpose as to end his life in obscurity and pov- 
erty. 


BANNED AND BLessED. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of the popular works of the authoress, after the 
German of E. Werner. The story is one full of studies of 
character, and at the same time romantic enough to satisfy 
lovers of novel-reading. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A. M. Flanagan, Chicago, has just published A Pre- 
fatory Essay to the New Science,—Mathematical Commen- 
suration, preceded by a brief retrospective view of research 
in the domain of geometry by Charles De Medici, Ph D.; price, 
25 cents. Mathematical students and teachers will! find in this 
essay food for thought and study. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have issued a new cata- 
logue of their schoo! publications. It contains a condensed 
description of their long list of standard text-books for school, 
academies and collegiate use, with prices. The index of sub- 
jects covers the entire field of mathematical, scientific, liter- 
ature, and classical books. It is conveniently arranged, and 


from their books. 


— William A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York, 
have just published a new collection of Part Songs and Cho- 
ruses for Female Voices, compiled by S. Lasar. The book is 


the| entitled Polymnia. In it are found the best compositions of 


the great musical authors, including Abt, Reinecke, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Smart, Raff, Rubinstein, Hiller, Holton, Florio, 
Makenzie, and others. It is a collection which musicians will 


greatly prize. 


— Mesers, Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 


printed in excellent style, with charming illustrations taken | Dicti 


York, have in press a new Christmas story by Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, entitled Our Christmas in a Palace ; price to 
be $1.00. It will be ready Nov. 10, 1883, In it Mr. Hale will 
tell of a party of passengers traveling in the far West, each 
bound, probably, to the Christmas hearth of some good friend. 
While en route they become snow-bound in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and have to spend their Christmas in a palace-car. The 
same publishers announce a Popular Life of Martin Luther, 
based upon Kosslin’s Life of Luther ; prepared by Prof. W. 
Rein, Seminary Director at Eisenach, Germany; translated and 
edited by Rev. G. F. Behringer, Brooklyn, N. Y. It will be a 
timely book, as the memorial celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s birth is exciting a world-wide interest. 
Price, in paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. Ready Nov. 2, 1883. 

— The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, have just published No. 11 of The Hlocutionists’ Annual, 
comprising new and popular readings, recitations, declama- 
tions, dialogues, tableaux, etc. Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, vice-president of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Price, in paper, 35 cents; in cloth, with gilt back, 60 
cents. This annual furnishes the choicest materials for the 
use of the amateur reader and the professional eloeutionist. It 
contains a wide range of selections, made with special reference 
to vocal drill and variety of adaptation. Mrs. Shoemaker 
shows rare ability in her work, and has prepared a book of 
selections adapted to the wants of acritical populartaste. The 
annual is well printed, and presents a very tasteful appearance. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued Vols. 
V. and VI. of their new and revised ‘‘ Riverside Edition ”’ of 
the complete works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.75. Volume V. is English Traits, in which the author 
presents probably one of the most discriminating and accurate 
pictures of England ever written. Volume VI. is entitled The 
Conduct of Life, and contains nine of Emerson’s matchless 
essays on Fate, Power, Wealth, Culture, Behavior, Worship, 
Considerations by the Way, Beauty, and Illusions. This new 
library edition will comprise eleven volumes, and will include 
the prose and poetical writings of Mr. Emerson, hitherto in 
book form; and, in addition, two new volumes of essays, lect- 
ures, and speeches, prepared for publication by his literary ex- 
ecutor, J. Elliot Cabot. No more suggestive and thoughtful 
books were ever offered to the reading-public. They are mod- 
els of mechanical execution, being printed from new electrotype 
plates on heavy paper, and bound substantially, with gilt tops. 
Any young man who has this series of books complete has a 
library of the highest literary value. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have placed early in 
the field two very valuable and interesting books for the young 
Folks at the holidays. They are entitled Young Folks’ Whys 
and Wherefores,—a story by Uncle Lawrence; price, $2.00. 
This charming book, copiously illustrated, is partly founded 
on the French Juvenile, from which many of the beautiful 
pictures are taken. It is a book that will be immensely popu- 
lar with the young, and furnish them healthy amusement and 
valuable instruction. The second book is even more perma- 
nently valuable. It is Our Young Folks’ Plutarch, edited by 
Rosalie Kaufman; price, $3.00. In this elegantly illustrated, 
tastefully bound, and well printed book on tinted paper, are 
presented in a condensed and simple form the lives of the emi- 
nent men recorded inthe livesof Plutarch. Several good maps 
are included in the make-up of this useful book. Such a book 
should be found in every young person’s library, and the ap- 
proaching holidays will furnish parents and friends a fitting 
opportunity to make a gift of it to many a boy and girl who 
long to become familiar with the worthies of the olden time. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announcement 
of books for the fall season: The Secret Service of the Confed- 
ate States in Europe, or, How the Confederate Cruisers were 
Equipped, by James D. Bullock, late naval representative in 
Europe of the Confederate States. The work will be issued in 
two volumes, simultaneously in London and New York. The 
Life of Fredertck the Great, by Col. C. D. Brackenbury of the 
English army; with maps and plans; forming Vol. X. of the 
‘‘New Plutarch Series.” The True Theory of the Sun, show- 
ing the relation between the stellar spots and corona and at- 
mospheric storms and cyclones, with the necessary formulw and 
tables for computing the maximum and minimum epochs of 
stellar activity, and the passage in time and place of the chief 
disturbers of the weather from the equator to the poles in both 
hemispheres; by Thomas Bassnett, author of Outlines of the 


Mechanical Theory of Storms. A Study of the History of 
Democracy, ty Jonathan Norcross, of Atlanta, Ga. A clever 
novelette of New-England life, by Grace D. Litchfield, entitled 
Only an Incident ; and a new volume from the pen of President 
Bascom of the University of Wisconsin, The Words of Christ, 


considered as principles of personal and social growth 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Chaucer to Burns; of 
New York: 


of the English Lan H . 
wont by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D, 
. 22. 


Essay to the New Science," Mat Commensuration; 
by Chas. De Medich 
The Elements of é 


New York: Henry Holt & Co Keno Stories in Prose and Verse; by 
Now Mork: Harper & Bros. sen: 

The Oriental Christ; by P. 6. Mozoomdar. Boston: Geo. H. 


A Physician’ 
M. T, Holl Young Mon; by Wm. Pratt. New York: 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— A long step in the right direction was taken by the legis- 
lature in aid of State education. The sum of $2,000 annually 
for two years were appropriated to increase the facilities of 
scientific farming in the Agricultural Coll.; and the sum of 
$5,000 annually for two years, the income of which is to pay 
the tuition of poor New Hampshire boys who desire to enter 
_ Dartmouth Coll, either in academic or scientific depts. 
Teachers’ institutes were restored, to be holden one in each 
Co., at least, yearly, underthe management of the State supt., 
assisted by the principal and teachers of the Normal School, 
expenses to be paid from the proceeds of the sale of State 
lands. The teacher’s time in the district school was limited to 
six hours per day, five days per week, and four weeks per 


month. 

— The following is an official statement as to the freshmen 
at Dartmouth Coll. Several erroneous statements have been 
made: Ten of the 69 in the college ew are in the Latin Sci- 
entific course; 1 partial course; C. F. D. fourth class numbers 
22; Agricultural Coll. 16. 


— The State Teachers’ Assoc. holds its annual meeting at 
Concord, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 26 and 27. 

‘The Ranking System’’ will be presented by C. C. Rounds, 
principal of State Normal School. Miss 8. M. Cate, of the 
same school, will give some ‘* Methods in Geography.’ Supt. 
Folsom, of Dover, will open up the ‘‘ Uses and Abuses of U. 
8. History.’’ Prof. Pollens, of Dartmouth Coll., will give a 
paper on *‘ Books as Auxiliaries in Teaching’’ ‘‘ The Greek 
Question ”’ will receive attention from several leading educators. 
Friday evening is to be devoted to a general discussion of the 
‘Needs of Our Schools,”” under the direction of State Supt. 
Patterson, in which prominent citizens who are not teachers 
are expected to participate. Ample time will be allowed for 
free discussion of all the above subjects, and the prospects are 
that the meeting will be unusually interesting and profitable 
Usual reductions on railroads and at hotels. 


VERMONT. 


— Rev. A. D. Mayo will deliver a lecture on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 21, in Burlington, on ‘* Education in the South.”’ 

— ‘*Rev. George Porter of Townshend has been fined $50 
for practicing medicine without a license.”” Why not fine the 
Reverend gentleman if he should take a notion to keep school 
without a license or special preparation ? ‘‘ Oh! anybody can 
keep school,’’ is the patent answer. Yet teaching as really 
requires special preparation as the “ learned professions.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The classification of the Evening High School, 
which began on Monday, Oct. 8, is now completed, and the 
regular work of the term fully under way. The number regis- 
tered up to Friday evening last exceeds by about 20 per cent. 
the total registration of the past year during the same period,— 
two weeks,—the classification showing an attendance of over 
1,100. Such a large attendance, in spite of many drawbacks, 
is a flattering testimony to the wisdom and executive ability of 

+ the principal, Mr. E. C. Carrigan, and his able corps of assist- 
ants 


— W. H. Russell, formerly principal of the high school at 
Nantucket, has been appointed principal of Hampton Acad. 

— The vacancy in the dept. of the Higher Mathematics in 
Wesleyan Acad. at Wilbraham has been filled by the election 
of William J. Lloyd, principal of Proctor Acad., Andover, N. 
H. Mr. Lloyd is a graduate of Harvard Coll., class of§1883. 

— A teachers’ institute, held at South “Egremont, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week, was well attended by the 
teachers from Egremont, Sheffield, and Great Barrington. Mr. 
G. A. Walton lectured Wednesday evening on ‘‘ School Super- 
vision”’ The exercises during the institute consisted of a 
talk on ‘Geography and Natural History,’”’ by Mr. G. A. Mar- 
tin, and on ‘* Reading and Morals,’”’ by Mr. J. T. Prince. 

— The 50th convention of the Plymouth Co, Teachers’ As- 
soc. will be held in Hanover Center, Oct. 19. The speakers 
and papers are as follows: Supt. W. C. Bates, ‘‘ For the Child’’; 
M. A. Crowe, ‘‘ Exercises’; G. E. Wales, ‘‘ Music’’; Miss 
Poor, ‘‘ English Literature’’; Miss C, E. Small, ‘‘ Geometry”’; 
A. Meserve, ‘‘ Charade’’; Supt. A. A. Woodbridge, ‘* Meth- 
ods’’; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, ‘‘ Whither ?”’ evening lecture, 
‘‘ Mexico,”’ Rev. A. E. Winship. Gov. Butler is expected to be 
present, 

— The seventh meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held in the Oakes Ames Memorial Hall, North Easton, 
Oct. 20. The following are the papers and speakers: 

Saturday Morning.—The Teaching of guage in the Primary School; 
Miss B. L. Caswell, of Taunton, The Elementary Teaching of the English 
Language and Grammar; Prin. C. F. Boyden, Taunton. The Unmovable 
in Teaching; Supt. F. E. Burnett, Attleboro. Manual Education in Com- 
mon Schools; LH. Marvel, Boston. Business Men and the Public Schools; 
Miss Mary Hamer. Taunton. 

Afternoon.—Address; John T. Prince, Board of Ed. The Teacher’s 
Work; Prin. Chas. P. Rugg, New Bedford. 


CONNECTICUT. 


_— In the South School District, Hartford, there was erected 
during the past summer a new school-building on Wethersfield 
avenue. The house is supplied with all the modern improve- 
ments in ventilation, light, and drainage, and in external ap- 
yeaa is an ornament to the neighborhood in which it 
stands, 

Mr. Joseph C. Stockwell, who last year resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Arsenal School on account of failing health, 
has built up a large and prosperous hardware business. He 
finds his health much improved in his new calling. 

— Meriden at its annual meeting appropriated $50,000 for 
the erection of a new Dr. Chopin, the 
efficient school visitor for a series of years, has been nen 
trumental in creating a public sentiment in its favor. his 
thriving city will now have a school system second to no city 
of its size in New England. 

— Waterbury is trying to wrestle with the truancy question. 
A large number of boys of school-age are constantly on the 
streets, and the need of a “‘ truant officer’’ is quite apparent. 

— Mr. Camp, the veteran principal of New Haven, has al- 
ready commenced his series of weekly receptions at the Dwight 
School. These exhibit the regular exercises of each room, and 
serve the double purpose of acquainting the patrons with the 
—— of the work, and of increasing the interest of the 

pils. 

— Mr. Merrill, late of Ware, Mass., has been elected Mr. 
Holbrook’s successor in Willimantic, and we hear good ac- 
counts of him. Prof. Welch is retained as 7 of the 
Natchaug school,—a position he has filled with great credit to 


himself and to the satisfaction of the parents, for many years. 
— The schoo] report of the New Haven Board of Ed., with 


the report of Supt. Dutton, is a valuable document, and we 
have read it with much interest. Mr. Dutton’s views and 
suggestions are rey sensible, and give evidence that he realizes 
the importance of his position as head of the school dept. of a 
city which has long been noted for the excellence of its schools 
and teachers. We learn from the report that the number of 
children between 4 and 16 is 16,580, number of school-rooms 
217, male teachers in day schools 18, and in evening schools 
14; number of female teachers 243. We are glad to learn that 
so much is being done for evening schools, which are so much 
needed in every city. We wish that other cities and larger 
towns might make similar provision for a large number of 
young men and women whose early school privileges have 
been very limited. 


THE MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourth annual meeting of this society was held at Lewis- 
ton, Oct, 11, 12,13. The attendance was very good, and in- 
cluded the leading representative educators of the State, among 
whom were L. G, Jordan, president of the Pedagogical Society 
and principal of Lewiston High School; Hon, N. A. Luce, 
State Supt. of Schools; Abner J. Phipps, Supt. of Lewiston 
Schools ; Thomas Tash, Supt. of Portland Schools; G. T. 
Fletcher, Supt. of Auburn Schools; Rev. Mr. Snow, Biddeford; 
Wm. J. Corthell, principal Gorham Normal School; R. Wood- 
bury, principal Castine Normal School; G. C. Purrington, 
principal Farmington Normal School; C. C, Rounds, New 
Hampshire Normal School; Rev. A. W. Burr, recently of Hol- 
lowell Classical Acad.; Prof. H. L. Chapman, of Bowdoin|Coll.! 
Prof. E. W. Hall, of Colby Univ.; Prof. C. H. Smith, of Bow- 
doin Coll.; Prof. G. L. Chase, of Bates Coll.; Prof. A. L. 
Lane, of Coburn Inst., Waterville; G. B. Files, principal of 
Augusta High School; and a large number of principals of 
grammar schools, and an unusually large number of ladies en- 
gaged in teaching in the State. 

The Maine Pedagogical Society was organized in 1880. It 
was an outgrowth from the Maine Ed. Society, although the 
two were conducted together for a year or more after the or- 
ganization of the former. Its first meeting was held at Water- 
ville in 1880, and an organization was effected, with twenty 
charter members. The second meeting was held at Augusta. 


In 1882, the meeting was held in Portlandin November. The 
present session has been one of the most valuable and practi- 
cal meetings ever held in the State. Its program of topics 
covered the entire educational field from the elementary school 
to the college. Only teachers can become members of the so- 
clety. It is strictly pedagogical in its aims and work. 


First Day,—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the Prest. L. G. Jordan, 
rincipal of Lewiston High School. Prayer was offered by 
v. Mr. Snow, of Biddeford. Rev. A. L. Lane, of Waterville, 
was elected secretary pro tem. 
Business Discussion. 


Prest. Jordan opened the meeting with remarks in relation 
to the choice of a time of holding the meeting. The charter 
of the society granted by the legislature, provides that the 
meeting shall be held at this time. The question, is arising, 
however, as to whether this is not an unfavorable time to hold 
the nae If anything was done, it would have to be done 
by petitioning to the legislature. 

This matter was discussed by Supt. Tash, Supt. Luce, and 
others, and referred to a committee of three for further con- 


sideration. 
Moral Instruction. 


At 4.00 o’clock the society began the consideration of the 
topics of its program as published. 

The first subject was ‘‘ Moral Instruction,” report of a com- 
mittee prepared by Prof. M. C. Fernald, which, owing to his in- 
ability to be present, was read by Rev. A. L. Lane, of Water- 
ville. The paper was an outline sketch upon the points of the 
subject. It treated first of the moral requirements; second, of 
the methods of originality creating them. In lower grades of 
schools it is necessary to take advantage of all fortunate occa- 
sions for impressing moral instruction. In the next grade of 
schools, morning talks, appeals of honor, right, justice, etc. 
The moral force will permeate the school. A teacher should 
be a constant moral force and appeal. , 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. A. W. Burr, of Andover, 
Mass,, late of Hallowell Classical Inst. More attention should 
be given to the means and ends and use of discipline in moral 
instruction. Discipline is too much a system of control, and 
is not enough studied in the light of its effect on the character 
of our children. _ Discipline may be made very helpful in this 
direction. Attention might be called to history and biography 
as a means of moral instruction. It is said that Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby made his pupils 
before them in their history and biogra- 


i h use could be made of | the 
short talks, not| Memorizing of what is not understood should be condemned ; 


themselves that is far from what the | objective method is sometimes a y being carried too far. 
ee ae Create by talks a/ It would be better 
of arithmetic and more of geometry and algebra. 


this, ‘I want to impress the advantage of 
too long and not too tedious. The pupils of the school 


teacher thinks or would like them to have. 
new public sentiment and a better one if you possibly can. 
Tell the pupils our reasons for our courses.’’ 

Abner J. Phipps, Supt. of Lewiston Schools, spo 
Primer of Politeness, recently published. It would be a valu- 
able book to read aloud. 
the same by the reading of 
from ,newspapers, — matter 
above book. I do not like, however, 
a course of temperance on the schools. I don 
tiplication of text-books on special subjects. Why not havea 
course as well on tobacco, or on divorce ? I do not approve 0 
having stated times for moral instruction, 


rtunity as it comes. 
us’ by ed asked Dr. Burr if he would give reasons to very 


small children. Dr. Burr’s answer was, practically, that the 
matter was one in which one’s own common sense was to be 
the guide. Children like “ why.” My little boy asks jwh ?” 
when I tell him to come. I wish he would ask “‘ why ?” when 


Many teachers have done practically | sons. 
anecdotes of politeness clipped | combining. 
similar to the subject of the| represent horses, sheep, 
the idea of the foisting of | of units,—first concrete units; second, nature of units; relation 
’t like the mul-|to each other, the idea ‘‘unity’’ must be clearly formed. 
A” or “an” should not beconfounded with one.”’ 
f| bers are to be in 

ther of taking | great that children have no idea of them, é ideas of num- 
sinien P an are slowly formed. You must not let the child wade out 
any faster than his legs grow, or until he learns toswim. The 
combinations are to be taught objectively in pairs. 
should be taught thus: ‘2 and how gg oom 4?” 
relieves the child of a new operation. 


Certification of leachers. 
The second topic of the session was ‘‘ Certification of Teach- 
ers.’’ Shall this society petition the legislatare for authori 
to certificate teachers? N. A. Luce, supt. of schools, open 
the discussion of this subject, and said: 
The thought was suggested during the legislature of last 
winter, that this society have legal force to certificate teachers. 
The legislature then had before it the subject of a more efficient 
method of examining teachers. Various ways were presented. 
There seemed to be serious objection to all of them. The ob- 
jection to district examination was expense and multiplication 
of public officers, and so on throughout the list of expedients. 
We have in this body an organization made up of men whose 
life-work is teaching. They must have received a certain de- 
gree of education before becoming members, This society 
goes as a professional body. It has certain  wategy 0 Why 
not ask the legislature for the ry to certificate those who 
shall become their co-workers ? As I said in the beginning, 
this proposition to give to this society the privilege to certificate 
teachers received much attention at the hands of the Educa- 
tional Com. It might have been carried through. This grant 
would give this society a power, a name, and would make 
teaching a profession more than would anything else. I pro- 
pose the followingr esolution: 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to examine into the 
advisability and feasibility of asking the legislature to so amend the charter 
as to authorize this body to qualify professional teachers by certificates, 
and that such committee report to the next annual meeting with a suitable 
memorial and plan of examination and certification. 
Supt. Phipps of Lewiston asked State Supt. Luce the num- 
ber of teachers in the State. 
** There are about 7,500 teachers. About 3,000 came in new 
teachers in 1881, and 1,500 in 1882.’’ 
** How large a body of examining committee would that re- 


quire ?”’ 
Mr. Luce explained that it was intended ony @ certificate 
y would be 


professional teachers. A certificate from this 
granted those who intend to make it a life-work 
A general discussion ensued, in which Supt. Tash, C. C, 


Rounds, former principal of the State Normal School, and oth- 
ers took part. 
The Assoc. voted to adopt the above resolution as proposed 


by Mr. Luce, Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The high-school hall was completely filled, and the session 
opened with the annual address of the president, L. G. Jordan 
principal of high school, Lewiston. he address was one of 
marked ability, and related to several phases of education likely 
to be prominent in the future. 

The next address was by W. J. Corthell, of the Gorham 
Normal School, on ‘‘ The Educational Outlook of Maine.”’ 

He asked, Is the outlook favorable ? and said: We are build- 
ing on the solid foundation. I say this from the increased 
agricultural interests and its pecuniary results. There are less 
mortgaged farms. The farmer owns more and better improved 
land and better implements, Farmers are awaking to the fact 
that brains are to win on the farms as elsewhere. ‘They demand 
education for their sons and daughters. There is a growing 
sentiment that the old district system has outlived its useful- 
ness. The course of study ought to be amended. There 
should be growth marked by actual progress. We find for 
proof a constant demand for a course of study adapted to the 
common schools. Out of this comes the question of better 
teachers. There is a demand for better teachers. The demand 
shows a wakening interest. With this comes a larger demand 
for an actual education, a developing of the mind in all its va- 
rieties. The demand is seen in the restlessness in the school 
boards. In all these I read signs of better things coming. The 
indications bear promise of fruition in the future, This in- 
cessant criticism of the schools is glorious. That demand is 
going to be met by me, by you, in better work. The strongest 
encouragement is, that in the rural districts there is this grow- 
ing demand. It is growing up in the granges. The facts seem 
to indicate that our cities and our larger towns are going for- 
ward in this work. In one of the cities of Maine we have been 
able to keep one of the foremost educators of Massachusetts 
for a Supt. of her schools, and the force of this city has been 
largely felt in the State. The tide is not setting altogether 
one way. 


Srconp DAy.—MORNING SESSION. 


About 300 teachers were present from all parts of the State, 
Prayer was offered by Rev. A. W. Burr, of Andover, Mass. 


Arithmetic. 
C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire Normal School, presented a 
very interesting and practical report on ‘‘ Arithmetic,” from the 
Com. on Instruction in Mathematics: 
Arithmetic being made a subject for study, it should be made 
a subject for discipline. The arrangements should be made in 
view of the psychological aim alone. We are to be guided in 
selections of subjects in arithmetic by the applications to busi- 
ness and science. In selecting a course in applied arithmetic, 
it is a course of elimination. There is no room in the common 


school for the mere disciplinary work. All methods, save one, 
in simple and compoun 
tion, discount, ete., should be eliminated. The rule must be 
to select the subjects of general utility. Square and cube root 
must be kept for the advanced course. In general, it may be | 
said that business demands the shortest, neatest, and the most 
feel the worth or worthlessness of the | accurate methods of work. Sometimes logical neatness is sac- 
rificed to brevity. 


interest, and evolution and involu- 


Too many people work in the last half of 
arithmetic with their fingers in the multiplication-table. 


to make the pupil better by giving him less 
As to methods, the first lessons must be objective; the fun- 


ke of The| damental operations, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 


Make constant reference to objects in the early les- 
Teach unity and number, exercises in counting and 
Blocks alone will serve all purposes. They may 
apples, pears. In teaching the nature 


Num- 
Don’t teach numbers so 


Subtraction 
This 
ey learn next to 
up things, and from this they go on to decimal fractions. 


he grows up, to all questions that ought to be ans 


rcises in counting by 2’s and 3’s are useful, Computation 


| 
gro 
wered, Exe 
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comes next. Computation should be go by itself. Accu- 
racy in computation should be taught by special exercises. 
There are exercises that can be put on the board that will do 
in five minutes what in other ways would require a week. 
Only those compound numbers that are of use should be taught. 
I would teach the metric system where the metric system can 
be taught. The tables of compound numbers in the books are 
illogical. They are not useful. Business men don’t use them. 
Engineers don’t use them. They have to use the metric sys- 
tem. They never use therod. Compound numbers are never 
used for common use. Teach only those numbers that are in 
common use. In teaching fractions our common system of 
notation is decimal. In the common schools the section 
‘* Property of numbers’’ should be ruled out. I will make no 
attempt to teach the least common multiple or the greatest 
common divisor. What to do with fractions? Do without 
them. In business they rarely use fractions of more than one 
figure in the denomination. I would deal with such fractions 
as can be reduced by inspection, Don’t confound the explan- 
ation with the order of work. Follow the order of work in the 


process. 
A general and spirited discussion followed the reading of Mr. 


Round’s paper. 
Educational Papers. 


Mr. Tash, of Portland, after a brief recess, spoke of the edu- 
cational publications of the New-England Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, and urged teachers to read THE JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
TEACBER, and EDUCATION. 

The president called upon W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, to 

k, and he made brief remarks upon the mission of educa- 


onal rs. 
Parental Coéperation, 


** Securing the Coéperation of Parents,’ was the title of the 
next paper. It was given by Thomas Tash, supt. of schools 
of Portland. It was full of sound common sense and wise 
suggestions to the members of the society. Parental codpera- 
tion is necessary. The paper suggested three of the ways in 
which this may be secured. The method most Jcommonly 
used is visitation. Parents will be much more likely to be in- 
terested and codperate with one who is a friend and acquaint- 
ance, and not with him who is a stranger. Avoid the appear- 
ance of catering to wealth orinfluence. It is the equal duty 
of the parents to visit the school. School-work may be so con- 
trived as to reach the home-fireside, or engage the attention of 
the family at home. The following are two of the obstacles 
that stand in the way. (I) Apathy on part of parents, and (2) 
undue show of his prerogative on the part of the teacher. 
The paper spoke at length of both obstacles. 

“The Art of Questioning ’’ was next presented by Abner J. 
Phipps, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston. Years ago, almost exclu- 
sively, the teacher used to conduct the lesson according to the 
text-book. To some extent this still remains. There can be 
no development in this way. It has been universally con- 
demned by educators. The true course is a blending of oral 
and text-book questionin.g What are the objects to be sought 
by questions ? Are they not to find out what the = knows ? 
and then to test the results of your teaching and his learning ? 
Leading questions should be discountenanced. Teaching- 
questions should be put slowly. Testing-questions should be 
put rapidly. Teaching-questions may be answered by a class‘ 
and testing-questions individually. 

The discussion of the subject was coutinued by A. W. Burr, 
of Andover. 


Committee. 
The following committees were appointed : 
Nominations — H. L. Chapman, C. C. Rounds, A. W. Burr. 
Teachers and Teachers’ Places—A. J. Phipps, C. C. Puring- 
ton, G. O. Hopkins, 


— of Meeting—Thomas Tash, B, Woodbury, Miss Sarah 
cker. 

Certificating Teachers. —N. A. Luce, G. B. Files, W. J. 
Corthell. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


‘The Relation of the Common School to the College”’ was 
the topic of a very able —— by Prof. G. C. Chase of Bates 
Coll. He spoke first of the relation of the school to the college 
in the early years of Massachusetts,—a failure to have 
founded | endowed Harvard, the whole educational plan of 
Massachusetts, would have been stunted forever after. The 
history of education in Massachusetts is the history of educa- 
tion elsewhere. The question is, ‘‘ How is it that the relation 
between the college and the common echool is so dimly dis- 
cerned?” Is not the dominant cause to be seen in the rapid- 
ity in which our country has developed its resources? There 
are in our country men whose success in heaping up wealth 
has never been equaled in this or in past ages. Since the 
common school and college are dependent, they should be ar- 
rayed in conjunction. The advantages,—1, it would improve 
the course of study. Let the course of study be tested and re- 
arranged. 2. Theadvantage suggests another, the new course 
of study would exhilarate and inspire. The feeling that each 
step leads to another would make each step easier, and other 
things being equal, a ripe scholar will teach evén the alphabet 
with better force. Good will come when the colleges recog. 
nize more clearly the relations that they owe to the public 


schools. 
Discussion. 


The discussion of this topic was by Prof. H. L. Chapman of 

Bowdoin Coll. There cannot be too much me! tween 
the college and the common echool. Ifthe public sentiment 
of a community is that the detriment of the public school 
means the community is growing socially worse, I believe that 
we must come to the opinion that we make up one system, and 
that the college and the common school will flourish and fade 
together. The common school bas a special function and 
sphere, and that is to fit those who come under their influence 
for the ordinary duties of life. When you come to the college 
you havea considerably different fnnction. You havea liberal 
education. These are different functions, but all the work 
done in the common school is awarded in the experience of 
the student in college. Nevertheless they are parts of the 
same system. They are the hope, in alarge sense, of the coun- 
try. The colleges ought to introduce into their courses the 
history and principles of pedagogy. 
C. C, Rounds, of New Hampshire, spoke of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society and its designs, prophesying the fulfillment of 
a valuable career for it,—the first society in the United States 
that requires a stated amount of experience and education in 
order to be eligible to membership. 


Geometry. 


Prof. C. H. Smith, of Bowdoin College, gave the report of 
the Com. on Geometry. He said in substance: 


The scope of the communication, this afternoon, is a very short report, 
intended for publication; and it is hoped that nothing more than what the 
society would countenance; viz., the ends, methods, and needs, will be put 
forth as coming from it. 

The Ends 1. The development of reasoning; 2. Power of fixing atten- 
tion; 3. Orderly arrangement of thought; 4. Concise expression; 5. Caution 
in accepting truth; 6. Confidence in one’s own mental processes and con- 
clusions; 7. Acquisition of facts,—important as part of the furniture of a 
well stored mind. 

These seven ends are the ones selected as probably those in which all 
would ee. To the general student geometry is a gymnasium, buat to 
the special student it is a tool-chest, A failure to recognize the difference 
leads to a good deal of confusion. 

Methods. A preliminary training at an early age. Set the student to 


drilling early, and to notice the équivalence of unlike figures of 7 
volame. Cultivation, observation, an eye for form and attention; t 


one at an early age. In the next stage the general student is called to ex 
am masinntion 60 the figures. He also finds that what was isolated 
facts are now marshalled in general order. The training should be to 

cially in the original work. The 
especial student needs less atten- 
work calls for invention. 


demonstrate rather than discover, es 
roposition should be very simple. 
Hon to form of demonstration; bis origina 
A list of books was given, Hill’s Geometry Beginners being recom. 
mended. When the period of formal geometric study is reached, it is be- 
lieved that Euclid, or those who follow Euclid, should be used. Those 
who are concerned in the acquisition of facts would do better to study more 


recent text books than these. 
Science Teaching. 


A. L. Lane, of Coburn Institute, discussed ‘‘ Easy Method of 


Teaching Science in the Common Schools.”” He said: 

We live in a scientific age. Forces which a few years ago were not 
known are in common, every-day use. Into this world our children are 
born. It becomes an increasingly important question, into which a por- 
tion of the school science must come, If a knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples becomes more important, then scientific truth must come earliest in 
the course. That restless spirit of inquiry which makes every child an 
animated interrogation-points hould be answered and should be met. 
Even young children are more observing than wegive them creditfor. If 
they can “see the wheels go around” they will absorb the information 
as the thirsty soil drinks up the rain. The real teacher is pee when the 
pupil begins to ask questions. It was first the swinging of the chandelier, 
then the law of gravitation; first the phenomenon, then the law underly- 
ing it. A discovery is a discovery just as much if somebody has discovered 
it before, as if we were the pioneers. We can not be original investi- 
gators, but we must lead our pupils to discover truth for themselves. We 
may go better if others have gone before us. All the senses are to be 
brought into use that the pupils may make new discoveries for themselves. 
A newsboy in a baggagé-car would not be in a favorable situation, but 
such a boy became an Edison, with his more than two hundred inventions. 

The paper treated of apparatus and its possible cheapness. The alm 
should be to teach the underlying principles by the performance of 
typical experiments. One of the most marked ends to be obtained is 
cheapness. The speaker produced various cheap contrivances for the 
illustration of subjects before a class. They excited pest applause. A 
hydrostatic bellows for thirty cents, experiments with rubber balls and 
marles, and other contrivances were exhibited. It was one of the mos: 
interesting subjects of the meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 
EVENING SESSION, 


A communication from Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
Conn., stated that, owing to illness, he would not be able to 
be present to deliver his address as announced upon the pro- 
gram. The meeting expressed great disappointment at his 
absence. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, was called upon, and he gave a 
brief outline of the life-work of Hon. Henry Barnard in the 
cause of education. He was the father of the Connecticut sys- 
tem of common schools, and, as the secretary of the Board of 
Ed. of that State, did more than any one man to lay the cor- 
rect foundation of the American public schools. He was the 
chancellor of the State University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
and did an herculean work in that field. He was the first Comr. 
of Ed., and organized the Bureau at Washington, under the 
direction of the Dept. of the Interior. He did a noble work in 
that broad field, but the great effort of his life has been the 
preparation for publication of Barnard’s Journal of Education, 
a work which in itself is the grandest monument any living 
man has ever made in the interests of education. It reaches 
over thirty volumes of many hundred pages, and covers the 
entire field of educational systems and methods throughout 
the world. This great work has been honored by the Paris 
Exhibition with the gold medal of merit by the action of the 
Com. on Prizes for the World’s Exposition. Mr. Barnard has 
used all of his available means in this self-denying work of his 
life. No man in this country has ever better earned the rever- 
ence and respect of the educators of the world. 

Mr. Sheldon was followed by Supt. Phipps, who suggested 
that a testimonial be made to Mr. Barnard by the Society, and 
a handsome sum was voluntarily given and placed in the hands 


of S representative of Tux JOURNAL, to be sent to Mr, Bar- 
nar . 


SCIENCE 


HICH SCHOOLS. 


Publication Department. 


ORATORICAL — DRAMATIC — PATHETIC — HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. Il. 


READINGS — BECITATIONS — DIALOGUES — TABLEaUX. 
Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF 
TO-DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS of standard literature. Appearsin handsome and 
appropriate new coverand design. Back numbersalwayson hand. Send for Catalogue. sold by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be sent, post, aid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages. Paper binding, 35c.; cloth, 60c. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Publishers, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


440 eow 


FUNK & WACNALL’S 
(10 & 12 Dey 8t., New York.) 


New Publicatious. 


Two New Books by Joseph Parker, D.D. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course: 


Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy, 


Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. Uniform with 


ASTRONOMY. 


Martin’s the Human Body. Bricfer 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 22, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Price per Number, 30 cents, 


preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THINGS CONCERNING HIMSELF ”’.... ..... 1.50 
which two volumes, with 
THESE SAYINGS OF MINE”........... 1,50 
(already published), complete 
PARKER’S {NNER LIFE OF CHRIST. 


MEYER’S aCTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM 


eyer is the nce of Exegetes.””— Talbot W. 
Chambers, D.D. 

GODET ON ROMANS. Edited by TaLnor W. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Course. 12mo. 


“ Godet is a man of the soundest esas and pur- 


Packard’s Zoology. Briefer Course. 
12mo. (Ready Oct. 25) 


ZOOLOGY. . . | 


The above books have been with ref- 
erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
College Classes which have not time or disposition to 
go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger 
works in THE AMERICAN SOIENCE SERIES. 


cay” Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ex- 


HENBY HOLT & CO., New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Mth Winter Session will on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instrac- 


MISS YONGE’S HISTORICAL STORIES, 


4 Price, $5.00. 


Little Duke, Lances of Lynwood, 
Golden Deeds, Prince and Page. 


To any Teacher sending ue $5.00 for this set of 
books, we will send WIDE AWAKE, one year, FREE. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 


440 32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass: 


To Public-School Teachers 


— AND — 


COLLECE STUDENTS. 


tion is given in the Woman’s ——— Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. eg | 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and [yates to all matriculates of we heer For far- | 
ther information address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Deam, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both and 
profit daring the idle hours of 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS gives series of PRIVATE 
LESSONS to Teachers and Students in advanced Latin 
and Greek Composition, on SATURDAYS viva voce, and 
by correspondence. Address by letter, E. R. HUM- 

HREYS, LL D.,1 


29 West Chester Park, Boston. 
IMPROVED BUNSEN BATTERIES, 
THE BEST for SCHOOL EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 
Important improvements in the connec- 
tions fer the carbous. Best material used. 
Weight of zines, each 3lbs. Price (lower than ever 
offered before), $3.00 per cell. Packing extra. 
Address 


A. P. GAGE, 
English High School, Boston. 


& week in yoar own town, Terms and §6 outfit 


330 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


4 WEEK. $12 at home made, 


$72 


For Teachers sand Students. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES: Their Students 
and Their Work. By Charles F. Thwing. 
New edition, revised, and with three new 
chapters added. Square 16mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. Chief Contents: Instruction, Expen- 
ses, Morals, Societies, Athletics, Journaliem, 
Fellowship, Choice of a College, Rank, En- 
gaa Education of Women, Classified 

8 
“ Of value to student and to 
of education.” —N. Y. Evenin 


allinterested in the work 
g Post. 


Putnam’s Educational Catalogue for- 
warded upon application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. practicai 
Suggestions for Remunerative Occupations. 
Handy-Book Series. Price 60 cents. For 
sale by all dealers, and sent postpaid by the 
publishers, 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


WANTED, 
First-class lady teachers for G : 
first class teacher of Penmanship for 
Apply at once to IRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E, Bureaa, 16 Hawiey 8t,, Boston, 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now Ready. 

No. 99. FRENCH CELEBRITIES. By ERNEST 

DAUDET and others. (Translated) 15 cts 
No. 98, ILLUSTRATIONS anp MEDITATIONS. 

A new book by SPURGEON.......... e2eccecees 25 cts. 
No. 97. SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. By SamMuEL 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS, 

I. OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. A new 
and beantiful Christmas story. By Epwarp 

II. A POPULAR LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
based on Kdstlin’s “ Life of Luther.” Trans- 
lated and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth......... 


Tonic Sol-fa Method. 


A thorough course of instruction in this method 
which is the swrest and quickest for learning to read 
music from the staff. Also its application to the ordi- 
nary methods of teaching music, with especial refer- 
ence to PUBLIC- SCHOOL WORK. Small and large 
classes, day and evening, and private lessons. For 
rticulars address HARRY BENSON, 14 Masic Hall 
uilding, Boston. 439 b 


EXAMINE 


CLUB LIST, 


PACE 237, 
In The Journal, Oct. 11,2 
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Mr. Rounds, speaking of Dr. Barnard, said: ‘‘ The last time 
I met Dr. Barnard I asked him as to the labor required in his 
book. He said he began work at 5 in the morning and ended 
at ll at night. He takes a nap in the middle of the day. It 
is a fact that I am indebted to Barnard’s Journal for my early 
interest in teaching and education.” 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston spoke of the National Educational 
Assoc., and its next meeting, to be held probably at Madison, 
Wis., and urged the teachers of Maine to attend. Hon. W. J. 
Corthell was named as the manager for the State for the Expo- 
sition of “* Methods of Education,’ to be presented at the 
meeting in Madison. 

Mr. Corthell being called upon, discussed the “‘ Art of Ques- 
tioning,” and said that, in order that a teacher should question 
well, it is necessary that he should have in mind not only the 
subject of which he is speaking, but a bird’s-eye view of the 

uestion. With a variety of subjects, it is impossible for 

e teacher to prepare unless he have a preliminary training to 
fall back upon. That comes by experience mainly. The 
tentative question is entirely different from the teaching ques- 
tion. Tentative questioning is a matter of much impor- 
tance. The text-book, its use and its purpose, should be sim- 
ply a receptacle of those ideas which are to be put into the 
mind of the pupil, so that the pupil may have a subsequent 
place for reference in relation to the question. So far as we 
can make the pupil a discoverer, so far do we add joy to his 
lesson. ‘I don’t like the teacher to be too prominent. I like 
the teacher to be the guide and the leader.”’ 

Supt. Tash made a brief address, 


Business Meeting. 


The Com. on Nominations reported for officers: Prest.—W. 
J. Corthell, Gorham Normal School. Vice-Pest.—A. L. Lane, 
Coburn Inst., Waterville. Sec. and Treas.—Prof. E. W. Hall, 
Colby Univ. Hz. Com.—State Supt. N. A. Luce, and Miss 
Cc. A. W. Towle, Lewiston High School. Advisory Board— 
G. B. Files. principal of Augusta High School. 

Rev. A. W. Burr resigned as chairman of Com. on Instr., 
and Thos. Tash of Portland was appointed to his place. 

Supt. Tash resigned as chairman of Com. on Language. 
The vacancy was left for the Board to fill. 

Voted that the Com. on Geography and History be divided 
into two committees. 

Voted to hold the next meeting the last Thursday in October. 


Day—OcToBER 13. 


Morning Session. 


The Society met at 9 o’clock, President Jordan in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. A. L. Lane, of Waterville, Me. 
The first subject was, “Instruction in Reading and Spell- 
ing’’; final report of committee presented by W. J. Corthell, 
principal Gorham Normal School. The report on Reading 
treated, —1. of Aims; 2. Methods: a. Sentence, — phonic; b. 
Phonic; c. Word; d. Alphabet,—phonic. Each method was 
described in detail, and the methods illustrated. The teacher 


selects a sentence to be taught to the class. This short sen- 
tence should be printed upon the blackboard and talked about, 
and the mental activity of the class aroused. The sentence is 
changed in arrangement in as many ways as possible. The 
phonic method should be used in connection. The short 
sounds of the vowels are first to be taught, then the simple 
consonants. In the word method the teacher should begin with 
with the word as the unit of expression. It teaches words as 
wholes. It finds the pronunciation of new words by analogy 
of form. It analyzes words into sounds, and teaches the form 
and sounds of the letters. It teaches to combine letters into 
words by sound. It teaches the pupil to find out new words 
by sound. Every reading-lesson should be carefully studied 
in advance by every member of the class. The reading-class 
is no place in which to study the lesson. The recitation fur- 
nishes an opportunity for illustrating meanings, showing the 
sentiment of any word, phrase, clause, or sentence. No sen- 
tence can be well read unless the pupil understands the full 
meaning of the thought expreased by the words. The report 
favored silent reading; a variety of books are needed for the 
i This silent reading should be done out of stndy- 

ours. To help pupils to develop a love of good reading, much 
silent reading by the pupils is necessary. Mr. Corthell favored 
the reading of stories of history. Children enjoy reading hav- 
ing positive acharacter. All reading for children should be 
pure literature. 

Spelling Report. 

The aims of spelling are to enable the pupil to write the 
words the child wishes to use. The methods are (1) by writing; 
(2) oral as a review of the words taught by writing. Words 
should be known by the pupil in their spoken form and in 
their use before he is required to spell them. The pupil 
should spell all the words in the range of his experience. The 
means sf teaching spelling are the blackboard, slate and pencil, 
blank-books; the spelling-book when the teacher 
needs 

The topics of the report were discussed by G. T. Fletcher, 
superintendent of Auburn schools. Mr. Fletcher sald that a 
pupil has three principal sources of ee knowledge, — 
nature, teaching, and books. The child’s early education is 
confined to the first two sources. He needs the key. Curi- 
osity isa prominent attribute of the child’s mind, but he will 
not search unless he thinks there is something to learn. The 
question is often asked how you teach reading? It can be 
said that there is no regular method. The letter has no sig- 
nificance, the sound has some, the sentence has more. The 
child should be led to think that he is gaining knowledge of 
some expression that he has a need for. The best way is not to 
compel a child to do anything that he doesn’t know how to do. 
The plan of studying the lesson with a child is an admirable 
one, but it may be carried too far; combine it with good hard 
—_—. Study it out. Let him investigate and work for 

meelf. 


Business Session. 


The treasurer’s report was offered: Receipts, $267.32; ex- 
penses, $160.00; balance in treasury, $101.32. 


Voted that the committees have power to draw on the treas- 
—_ for the printing of proofs for the final reports of com- 
mittees, 

P. M. Purrington of Farmington, and Mr. Hill of Bangor, 
were added to the Committee on History. Superintendent 
Fletcher of Auburn was appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Geography, and Mr. Robertson of Augusta was added to 
the committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported thanks to the rail- 
roads and hotels for reduced rates; in support of educational 
magazines; in favor of some system of examination of normal 
school teachers to better utilize their talent; a pledge to sup- 

rt of the State superintendent in his work; and a resolve 
n support of temperance and morality. 

Mr. Thomas Tash was accepted by the Society as the State 
editor of JoUBNAL. 
Adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Grore1a.—The Georgia Military Acad. opened, Oct. 9, with 
7 professors and 84 students; Major B. J. Burgess, principal. 
Although only the second year of the academy, a new building 
has been put up, with accommodations for 100 boarders and ‘another 100 
day cadets. Extensive philosophical apparatus has been purchased. Seven 
open an @asan ec near beautifu w 
used for parade drill greand. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—Mattie Glanville, normal class of ’82, died of con- 
sumption at DeKalb, Aug. 24.——The new principal of Normal 
Univ. High School is Prof. Barton, formerly of Kinzie School, 
Cheng. ——Daeiee High School has added to its facalty a Mr. Page, 
recently graduated from Ann Arbor.—— Here are the officers of the nor- 
mal alumni for the ensuing year: Prest.—T. J. Burrill; Sec.—Alice Mc- 
Cormick; Cor. Sec.—J. W. k; Treas.—J. N. Wilkinson.——lIt was the 
fortune of the editor of this dept. to visit Peoria schools, the first week 
of Sept. The new quarters of the school board, in Masonic Tem le, sur- 
pass, in convenience and beauty, anything we had before witn . Cer- 
tainly their equal is not to be found in Lllinois, Prof. Leslie, former) 
of Princeton High School, is the new teacher of languages in Peoria Hig 
School. A new high-school building is among the possibilities of next 
year.—— Moline High School has introduced an optional! Latin course. 


InDIANA.—W. H. Elson, Co. Supt. of Schools of Park Co., 
has prepared an ‘‘ Outline of Topics for Township Institutes 
for 1883-4,’ which has been published by the Co. Board of 
Ed. It presents work for six months on the part of teachers, 
guiding them in their efforts at self-culture and improvement, 
the true secret of power and success in their administration of 
the schools. 


Missouri.—Supt. J. M. Greenwood will soon issue an edition 
of 40,000 copies of his report on courses of reading. They 
will be distributed by the State Supt.——The State Univ. has 
a larger attendance than at this time last year. The various 


colleges at Columbia also opened with a large attendance. 


Two Notable Text - Books. 


Homer’s Iliad. Books |.-IV.|A First 


October VY, 
Adopted for EXCLUSIVE USE in all the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


1883, 


Latin Book. 


With an Introduction and Notes by 
Rosert P. Keep, Px. D., Williston 
Seminary, Hasthampton, Mass. 


By D. Y. Comsrock, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 


CITY 


oF THE 


OF BOSTON: 


W.C. COLLAR, Roxbury Latin School. 

It is certainly one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most useful of school-books; 
in fact I don’t know what could be better suited 
oe needs of a student beginning to read the 


PROF. J. H. WRIGHT, Dartmouth College. 
It possesses many features that place it far 
beyond any of its competitors. 


ARTHUR I. FISKE, Boston Latin School. 
It seems so complete and practical that I shall 
recommend its use for our senior class. 


PROP. GEO. H. PALMER, Harvard College. 
It is certainly an admirable book. Good 
sense marks it throughout, and I do not see 


how it can fail to hold the market for many 
years, 


PROF. B, L. CILLEY, Phillips-Ezeter Acad. 

When my class take the Iliad I shall certainly 
use your new edition. It is just the thing for 
them, 


PROP. 8. R. WINANS, Princeton College. 

The Homer, from its completeness and per- 
fect adaptation to the needs of beginners, will 
easily distance all competitors. It is a superb 
edition in every respect. 


SH A specimen copy will be mailed to teach- 
ers for 90 cts, 


ROBT. F. PENNELL, Buffalo Latin School, 

New York, 

I have examined with care Comstock’s First 
Lessons in Latin, The book shows the hand 
of a practical teacher, who understands the 
difficulties which are constantly encountered 
by the beginner in Latin. I consider it the 
best book yet published on the subject. 


PROF. GEO. T. ETTINGER, Allentown, Pa. 
I find it excellent in every respect. The 
‘* Review of English Grammar’’ is a new and 
admirable idea. I like the simplicity of state- 
ment which pervades the entire book. The 
object seems to be to instruct the student, not 
to spread the author’s knowledge of philology. 
The boy who studies it at all faithfully must be 
well prepared for his higher course in Latin. 


PROF. B. 8. SHUMWAY, Potsdam, N. Y. 

I know not when I have seen such a combi- 
nation of thoroughness and practical common- 
sense. 


PROF. EDWIN POST, Greencastle, Ind. 

The Notes are wonderfully fresh and inter- 
esting and clear. All its features combine to 
make it a first-rate book, — arrangement and 
development of topics, clearness and accuracy 
of presentation. 


WG A specimen copy will be mailed to teach- 
ers for 50 cts. 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
Franklin Street, Boston. 


30, 


History England, 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 


Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfleld, Mass. 


The question of the adoption of a text-book on English History, to supersede the 
one‘in use, has been prominent in the Boston School Board for the past three years, 
and during this time a most careful and critical comparison has been made of the 
most popular text-books on the subject. 

The fact that after so thorough an examination and comparison, Stone’s History 
was unanimously adopted by the School Board is a most gratifying and conclusive 
evidence of its merit. 

The author of Stone’s History is widely known as one of the most successful of 
New England educators. His text-book in history is prepared with great care, in 
the light of a long experience as a teacher of the subject, and will be found a well- 
prepared and impartial History of the country, written in a style to interest the pu- 
pil in the main historical events without wearying him with a mass of unimportant 
facts and figures. 

A special feature of the book is the prominence given to features of social life and 
progress, giving the pupils an idea of the manners and habits of the people, and the 
state of society at different periods. 

It is fully illustrated with maps, &c. 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of fifty cents. Favorable terms 
for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ISPENCE 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Im 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
318 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 

Barnes & Co, N ¥ $2 25 

Elements of Surveying and Leveling. - - - es . 
Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays. - - Cobbe Geo H Ellis, Boston 2 00 
The Oriental Christ. - - . - - - PCMozoomdar “ “ “ 1 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 22. - - P Garrett & Co, Phila .30; 60 
Development of English Literature and Language. - Welsh 8 C Griggs & Co, Chi 3 00 
Key to Harve *s Grammar. - - - - Eubank J R Holcomb, Cleveland, O 50 
The Voyage of the Jeannette. 2Vols. - - «+ DeLong Ho’ton, M & Oo, Bost to 16 00 
American Statesmen: Albert Gallatin. Vol.IX. - Stevens 1 25 
Man a Creative First Cause, - - Hazard 75 
Sketches and Studies. - - - - - Nath Hawthorne es ba 66 bed 1 25 
Outlines of Chemistry. - - - - - Morrill Loring, Short & Co, Port’d, Me 1 00 
© + James R & Co, Boston 2 00 
John G. Whittier. - - - - Underwood bed sed “ 1 50 
The Course of Empire. - - - - - C G Wheeler ad ad saa bed bd 8 00 
The Poetry of Other Lands. - - - - MC Haunt Porter & Coates, Phila 3 00 
New Elementary Algebra. are P - Olney Sheldon & Co, N ¥ 1 12 
Complete Chemistry. - - - - - Avery “ so  « 1 30 
Electricity in Theory and Practice. - - - Fiske D Van Nostrand, N ¥ 2 50 
Explosive Materials. - - - - - - Berthelat, “ a “ 50 
Coming of the Birds. - - . - - Elaine Goodale 8S E Cassino & Co, Boston 1 50 
Mexico and the Mexicans. - - - - - Conkling Taintor Bros, Mer’ll&Co,NY 1 50 
Exercises for Translation into Latin, etc. -  Miiller F Pastet, N 1 25 
The Middle Kingdom. 2 Vols. - - - - Williams Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y¥ 9 00 
His Sombre Rivals. - - - - - P Dodd, Mead & Co, 1 50 
Sunlight and Shade. Illus. : eer Cassell & Co, N ¥ 8 00 to 7 50 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Extra Vol. - - John Wiley & Sons N Y 1 00 to 3 00 
The American Girl's Home Book of Work and Play - Manson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
A Dictlo of Quotations from the Poets. - - Stoddard Thomas Y Crowell & Co,NY 2 50 
History of United States. Vol. ILI. - - - Bancroft D Appleton & Co, N Y¥ 2 50 
Object Lessons. - - - - - - Walker J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 26 
Young Folks’ Plutarch. - - - Kaufman “ “ “ 3 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the school set of 
Meteorological Instruments, recently issued by 
James W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia. The 
set, which is sold at a very moderate price, 
comprises the essential instruments required 
in making meteorological observations, which 
may thus be made an interesting feature of 
school work. Messrs. Queen & Co. will furnish 
descriptive circulars on application. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints cured by “ Bucha-Paiba.” $1. 


CLASSICAL teachers and students should not 
fail to read the announcement of John Allyn, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, in this issue of 
Tus JouRNAL. The two“ notable text-books,” 
Homer’ s Iliad, Books I-VI., edited, with notes, 
by Prof. Keep; and A First Latin Book, by 
Prof. Comstock, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., have been been indorsed by eminent 
classical teachers as few books have ever been 
in this country. Read what they say, and then 
examine the books for yourself, is our advice 
to classical teachers and students. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swazey’s Blackboards are known by their 
merits. It is not wise to experiment with your 
blackboards. Get Swasey’s, as they are well 
known, having been in use for years, and give 
perfect satisfaction. J. A. SWAsEY, 

21 Brattle St., Boston. 

THE question of what History of England 
shall be used in the Boston grammar schools, 
which has been before the school board in some 
shape for several years, has at length been de- 
cided in favor of Stone’s History, by Supt. 
Stone of Springfield, Mass ; the Board having 


unanimously adopted that book at its last 
meeting. It is published by Thompson, Brown 
& Co. of Boston. 

SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


Tue sale of Abbott’s Juvenile Series, pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston, is 
meeting with unprecedented success. The firm 
has all it can do in filling orders for the same, 
and notwithstanding the books have been re- 
published several times by different parties, we 
can candidly say that this edition i superior 
to any we have examined. 


WE would call especial attention to the ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘ Improved Bunsen Batteries,’’ 
on page 252. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old pb retired from practice, having had 
in hls hands by an Kast India missionaty the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consum » Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat Lung Affections; 
also a re and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with fall 
“with naming lets W. A. 
Novus, 149 Power's Block, Rochater, 


SECOND- 
HAND 
Bought Sold, and Exchanged, 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. 8, CLARK, 
34 Park Rew, New York. 


School-Books 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KINDERGARTEN-TRAINING for ladies, Quincy 
methods, free, to those taking full Normal Kin- 
dergarten course. Address Ruth Burritt (the 
well-known educator, and first Philadelphia 
trainer), 1607 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— The highest peak in Nevada,—Mt. Jeffer- 
son Davis,—is 13,075 feet. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all forms 
of heart disease, nervousness, and sleeplessness. 
— Four volumes of the first four editions of 
Shakespeare’s works were sold in Providence, 
at a late sale, for $725 a volume. 
freckles, pimples, and 


— Strong light ex 
em with Dr. Benson’s Skin 


eczema. Remove 
Cure, 


— In 1881 nga mJ sent to this country 249,- 
572 emigrants,—a half more than Great Britain. 


How To Ger Sick. Expose yourself day 
and night, eat too much without exercise, work 
too hard without rest, doctor all the time, take 
all the vile nostrums advertised, and then you 
will want to know 

How To Get WELL.—Which is answered in 
three words,—Take Hop Bitters! 

— The expenditures, the past season, in the 
interest of base-ball exceeds a half-million 
dollars. 

— My mother began gaining from first dose 
she took of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. She 
is rid of those bad feelings about her heart 
now; the relief is permanent; other remedies 
only helped for a few minutes.—Miss Clara 
Bradt, Lawton, Mich. $1 per bottle, at druggists, 


— The membership of the Mormon Church 
in Utah, alone, is 127,294; number of families, 
23,000. 

— Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
contain no harmful drug, and banish headache. 


— In Paris, art gives employment to 42,000 
persons; literature, to 11,000. 
Given Up sy Docrors, 


**Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and at 

work, and cured by so simple a remedy ?”’ 

“*T assure you it is true that he is entirely 

cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters: and 

only ten days ago his doctors gave him up and 

said he must die !”’ 

! remarkable Ps... go 
sday and get some for my poor — 

I know hops are good.’’ ah 
— The “blue-ribbon” (or tee-total) society 

in Great Britain contains 4,000,000 members. 


— In the season of 1881-2 more than 3,000,- 
000 trees were planted in Great Britain, of 
whieh number Scotland claims about 2,000,- 
000, Eogland 600,000, Ireland 300,000, and 
Wales 100,000. 


THE NEW POSTAL RATES. 
Congress, in adopting a strictly first-class postal 
tem, at a still further reduction in rates, struck the 
ular chord of the le. The Manager of the 
rand Union Hotel (opposite the Grand Central Depot 
New York City, in conducting a — first-class hote 
on a basis of redaced rates, was the pioneer in proving 


by | that Americans appreciate first-class service, and ac.| Is 


commodations at moderate prices. While the United 
States can now boast of the most perfect and cheapest 
postal system in the world, New York, in possessing the 
Grand Union, can boast of the largest, the best, and 
the cheapest hotel (on the European ~ in America, 
While the reduction in a which took effect Oct. 

, renders our postal system far more oy malar with the 
masses, it cannot outrival the firm hold that the Grand 
Union Hotel has gained, and retains, in the hearts of 
its thousands of ‘ons. Last year, with its 450 rooms, 
at $1 and upwards per day, its 80,000 rons helped to 
swell the revenues of the . 5. postal system. But this 
year, with its 600 rooms, at $1 and upwards per day, its 
more than 100,000 guests will patronize the postal system 


now in vogue. 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 15. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, 


DRAMATIZED FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS 


IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


18& Cents. 


*,* Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 
Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek,followed by 
English. The haye been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


i d Cata e free. 
CHARLES DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Inmter- 
their translation, word for 


Schoo C. W. CLARK 
Supplies. N. E, School Furnishing Oo.) Stationery. 
d Da Revolving Book @ases. Teachers invited to call. 
TIES. | Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Wonderful! Wonderfal!! Wonderful!!! 


GIVEN AWAY! The Greatest of all Great 
$2 5 Books, FREE, entitled, THE MYSTERIES OF 
HE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Also, the De- 
velopment and Future of the Constellations and the 
Human Race. Also, a'l about the Wonderfal Bloody 
Cross of the Night. Translated from the German b: 
Hans CARL HOFFMAN, Prof of Astronomy atthe Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Over 3500 pases, finely iliustra- 
ted with over 1000 Steel Pia'e Engravings. Elegant! 
bound in Morocco and superbly ornamented with Gol 
Print. Wishing to introduce this great work, we make 
the following wonderful offer: Any one sending us only 
a $1 bill to pay postage and packing, will receive free 
by mail a sample copy of this great wonderful book. We 
wish to dispose of — by this offer. After the 4000 
copies are distributed, the price will be $25. Send at 
once and secure you a copy free while you have a chance. 
It is unnecessary to register letter; we will be respon- 
sible for loss. Address all orders to 
SIDNEY McLEAN & CO., B. 
‘0. 


439 p German, 


Lessons on Color 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Lucretia CROCKER, 
One of Supervisors of Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Containing numerous illustrations, and designs for 
forming combinations of colors, with notes, explana- 
tions, and suggestions. Prepared expressly for the Pri- 
mary Teachers of Boston, and subsequently revised and 
adapted to all schools, 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of the price by 
the Pablishers, 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
88 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, 


*,* Teachers or Saperintendents needing School 
Stationery,— Practice Paper, Examination Paper, 
etc.,— or any educational supplies, are invited to send 
for circulars and prices. 438 eow tf 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,.M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam.., 25c, 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


5 SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
num new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beeks. Dime Qu 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Seng Daten, Room Northam’s 
can ry, ’s First Steps Amo: 
deen’s Common School Law Hughes! 

Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies amd Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slating, Cheney Maps, Desks, &c. 


Everything used im Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 
pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 


pecimen copy sent on receipt of 76 cts, 
CARL F. HANSON. 


& CO., Publis’ 
[Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcestec thess, 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 
O Chromo Ex r Merit and Credit Cards, price 
Ix 


celsior M 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New. School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they heme interest ; they are beautiful; 
they provide the jas | best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 3,445. 7 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi: » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or addreas 
MISS M. J. pe 
240 ux (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The efficiency of the Penn’a Ed. Bureau can hardl 
be over-estimated. Through it I secured a good posi- 
tion only a few miles from my home, and but for it I 
should not have known of the vacancy. Prompt cor- 
respondence, much knowledge of schools and vacancies, 
and tact in recommending places to teachers, and 
teachers for go are its characteristic features. 

J.J. Buiss, Prin, High School, Bucyrus, O. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

435 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


“foreign” /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A™ AND ACCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & €O., 
34 Kast 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
ee Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

j EACHERS 

American « European aes 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices given 


in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


-B.— 
an Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Comnieye 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank _ 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men 
to be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F.—, etc.” 

A teacher writes: “I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your 7 es in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “Ithank you for what I know to be a frst- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 

Your Bureau I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my posi: 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
gy your valuable Agency.” 

. . . 
42% = 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 

© are wanting Superintendents, Grade 

8 Teachers, Musto. and Art Teac hers. Ba 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once. LEMMON BRO8., Kansas City, Mo. 


$5 10 $20 Go. Portined, 
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SOLID FACTS, 


Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and ex- 
ternal treatment at same time, and it makes the skin 


ite, soft, and smooth. It contains no poisonous 
pa $1 at all druggists. 

— Elegantly put up, two bottles in one package, is Dr. 
Benson's Skin Bare. all druggists; sure cure, 


— Makes the skin soft, white, and smooth. Dr. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure. Elegantly put up. 


— Hair and scalp diseases thoroughly cured by Dr. 
C. W. Benson's o Cure. None Tike 


— Tender itch in an of the body cured 
Dr. Benson's Skin “he the best, 
[Continued] 

CHAPTER II. 


wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill-health can possibly exist 
or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest child to use. 

“ Patients 
“ Almost dead or nearly dying ” 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs called consumption, 
have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wake- 
fulness and various diseases peculiar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from exccruiating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflamatory and chronic, or suffering from 
scrofula! 

lsoning, dyspepsia indigestion 
alts fact almost all 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, f of which can 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 


S UNFAILING 


AN AND INFALLIBLE 


<Even Bplteptic Fits, 
NERY 


Spasms, Falling 
é Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


o Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all wheet 


sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 

Thousands (1 HE TGR ] 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. N EIR Vv E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
[ CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 
CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Wurpsor Loogs, Cr. 
WHAT 26 cts. WILL DO! 
In order to reduce stock, we will send 100 Choice Em- 
bossed Pictures, 4 German Doll’s Heads, 1 Silk Fringed 
Birthday Card, 8 imported Chromos, 50 Pretty Album 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of Colored Transfer Pict- 
ures, Half a_ Dozen New Style Red Napkins, 2 Japanese 
Decorated Fans, 10 Odd Grecian Figures, 1 Klegant 
Japanese Lamp Shade. All of the above goods by 
mail, postpald, for 26 cts, in stamps. Five lots for $1. 
Address B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 
ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
¢ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools. public.and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
¢ able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment, 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
¢ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
4 This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
¢ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much a tion to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 


department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GooD WORDS. 
Rk. O. E. Linton, Chairman of the School Com. of 

Cottage City, Mass , writes: 

No School Committee or Superintendent, desi as- 
sistance in securing competent teachers, can hesitate to 
apply to Dr. Orcutt after reading his essay on the “ Dis 
‘ pline of the School.” This concise and most able 
eee which has been complimented with a _— 
wee circulation by the Department of the Interior at 

ashington, will satisfy any one that he thoroughly 
understands his business; an ,in my view, it practically 

im under bonds for the faithful performance of 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


PRESENCE. 


— O heart! weak follower of the weak, 
That thou shouldst traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek 
Who long ago had come to thee! 
—Persian. 


— All the earth I’d wandered over, seeking still 

the beacon light, 

Never tarried in the day-time, never sought 
repose at night, 

Till I heard a reverend preacher all the mys- 
tery declare: 

Then 1 looked within my bosom, and ’twas 
shining brightly there. 

— Persian (Sufi), Palmer. 


— The holy Nanak, on the ground one day 
Reclining, with his feet toward Mecca, lay. 
A passing Moslem priest, offended, saw, 
And, flaming for the honor of his law, 
Exclaimed, ‘‘ Base infidel, thy prayers repeat! 
Toward Allah’s house, how dar’st thou turn 

thy feet ? 
Before the Moslem’s shallow accents died, 
The pious but indignant Nanak cried, 
“And turn them, if thou canst, toward any 


spot 
Wherein the awful house of God is not.”’ 
—Hindu,— Alger. 


—’Twixt Brahma, Vishnu, Siva,—as a Puran 
shows, — 
A grave dispute once raged, and still grew 
sharp and strong; 
The question was wherefrom the solemn quar- 
rel rose, 
To which one of the three did precedence 
belong. 


Then pupae said, if one of you, uprising 
eet, 
Can soar to where my head extends in 
regions dim, 
Or dive so far as to discern where are my feet, 
At once I will the palm of greatness yield 
to him,” 


For fifty million years, like lightning, Brahma 
soared: 
For > Ppa years, like lightning, Siva 
ved: 


But Siva could not reach where Vishnu’s 
feet were lowered, 
And Brahma could not reach where Vish- 
nu’s head was hived. 


At last the twain, their efforts baffled, back 
returned, 
—> the great Preserver paid allegiance 
ue, 
Therefore by hosts is incense now to Vishnu 
burned, 
While Brahma’s worshipers and Siva’s are 
so few. —Hindu,—Alger. 


LOOK OUT FOR FRAUDS! 
muine * Rough on Corns” is made only by 
ells (Proprietors of “ Rough on Rats’’), and has 
15c. and 25°. Bottles. 


The 
E. 8. 
laughing face of a man on labels. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 

THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $35 te 875 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.i. 


ADIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 
N EW EDITION. A er of every Adminis- 


dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 

BRADLEY 00, 

PHILAD’A. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By CoL. PARKER, 
in qmey city and town in New Bagieee. For terms, 


apply to RY A. YOUNG & CO. 
Pos tt 25 Arch Street, Boston. 


BOOK FOR $1.50! 


BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 
Encyclopedia. A complete Manual 
of jal and Business forms. Con- 
tains matter equal to 2500 pages, oc- 
tavo, of type ordinarily used. Sells Everywhere to 


To Teachers, Stadents, and Families. 


THE CALENDAR OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY FOR 1884. Containing, in a con- 
densed form, a large amount of information 
upon the History of the United States. 
Mounted upon a card beautifully decorated, 
and with a very full Index. $1.00. 


Dr. John Lord says of it: “ It shows great discrimina- 
tion in selecting the salient points of History. I predict 
for it a great success, which it richly deserves.” 

The calendar contains a large amount of historical 
information, carefully selected and most ingéniously 
arranged. Its use will be found a constant source of 
pleasure and profit to the young of either sex. 


*,* Putnam’s Educational Catalogue and 
Fall List of New Publications sent on appli- 


cation. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Teachers! buying your SCHOO 


REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 

England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 

per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 

give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 

and send by mail. If not satisfactory they | be re. 
B. F. GOULD, 


turned. . F. 
40 Rromfield Street, Boston. 


JUST OUT! 


The Song Tower, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B, FERGUSON. 


You can save money b 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


THE SONG TOWER is a strong, useful work for instruc- 
tion and practice, full of new aan Pewee Glees, Part 
Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and deserves a place in 
every School and Home in the land, 


Its theories and progressive exercises for teaching are 
thoroughly practical, and have been worked up by com- 
petent teachers for every day use. 

THE SONG TOWER contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in prices. 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 cents per Copy by Mail. 


We invite correspondence with Music Teach- 
ers who need a new book for their classes dur- 
ing the coming season, and are prepared to of- 
Ser special inducements. 


Address the Publishers, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth *treet. | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICANO. 
New andold School Books 
SCHOOL? 
exchanged for desirable 
books of gen- eral r % 
Send list, giv- B ing dates and 
condition of what you have 


to ANDERSON, 66 Reade 
York, or 6 Wash- 


ington St, Chicago, HL WANT 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern — ~~ 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the Calendar fall 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesicy, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 


ETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 


XFORD, GEORGIA. 
Emory Col was organized in 1837, It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from 3 


malaria 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HAyYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
eg For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 


Gro, F. MaGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT ay 
Dartmouth on Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


TIONIST AND READER. Water K, 
Foes, author of Elocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West 8t., Boston. 408 y 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


A488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance ns, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F, A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues ress 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cas. C, BRAGDON, Principal 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittatield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
E. BARLOW, A.M., ipal. 


Methods in Written Arithmetic. 


By Pror. Jonn W. Cook, 
Prof. of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal University. 


This book is without a rival, and is the best presenta- 
tion ever made of the entire subject. Every principle 
in Arithmetic is elearly explained and illustrated b 
examples, and all difficult points are fully solved an 
illustrated. 

PROF. COOK in the discussions of this work has em- 
bodied his best thoughts on the subject of ys | 
numbers, and the best methods that deep research an 
careful study have mastered. The definitions, methods 
of solution, form of analyses, etc., are those which he 
has found to be the most effective in wy | pupils to 
an accurate and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
For clearness and simplicity, the book is absolutely un- 


equaled. TESTIMONIALS 

Clear, sharp, and vigorous, it cannot fail to be a valu- 
able auxiliary in the teaching of this important subject 
Worth many times the cost.—S. Y. GILLAN, Principal 
High School, Danvilie, Ill. 

do not know of any place where they can be found 
in so little space so much that is valuable, and so con- 
cisely said,asin this work. It seems to me thatin every 
case he gives “the conclusion of the whole matter.”— 
JOSEPH CARTER, Supt. City Schools, Peru, Ill. 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition now 
ready. Cloth, 189 pages. Price, 75 cts. . 


A. FLANAGAN, 


438 ¢ 163 Bandolph Street, Chicage. 


L SMITH, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
8c 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRorsTER. For Both S 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883. 
Address E. H. Principal. 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 


cipal, C. C. Rounpbs, Ph.D. 430 zz 
ODE-ISLAND STATR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for spoaal classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL 


RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 


dress Mise ELLEN Hypbs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
gras NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTT. 183 
‘HE PHILA. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
KINDERGARTNERS, 


with Kindergarten, Intermediate Class, and School 
will reopen Oct. 20. 


M. L. VAN KreK, Pri 


. The cream of over 50 volumes for $1.50. M D., 
$1.00 wil tecure complete Copy and Agency. THAYER, 435 f 1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 
ERRIAM & Co. \limited), Philadelphia, Pa. Bend for Cat ee 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT! (GLISHAND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Preis 
(new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. PHILA. & Gorr, 
KINDERGARTEN. 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE 
AN 


h 
is dut 
a and the lications I have had oc 


repeated i 
make to him in the line of his 
served to confirm ime in that opinion. 


SOLD sy ALL DEALE 


NUMBERS, 303,404, 352,351,170, 
FA RS me WORLD. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE Nork- 
MAL AND TRAINING SOBOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 


of THE JOURNAL for the 
years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


Bound Volumes 
1881, 


1882, are sent to 
Address, 


= 
| 
| 
= 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the } 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
4 
| | and 
— 
P TS 
OSE H ILLOT ANS 
> 
<I EW- ENG. PUB. CO., 
= — 880 16 Hawiey St. Boston. 
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Just Ready—A Charming Bonk for Reading Classes or Home Librariss, 


A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 


ompiled i Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 


c 
Author of “ A Geograph 


Reader,” “‘ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” &c. 


The immediate success of the “ Geographical Reader,’ by the same anthor, has proved that books of this 
kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great favor and 
accomplish the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm for one people, and the pop inter- 


est will never flag when he is provided with reading-matter of this kind. 


is mind is stored with useful and 


instructive facts, and his progress in acquiring the ability to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation 


given to his mental faculties. 


The Natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting descriptions in the field of 


history of a very attractive and entertaining character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is 


natural 
beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially for the book. 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


438 a New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 30 Astor Place, New Work: 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS 


COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


&@™ Sent for Circulars. 


BARTLEV’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELLS U. Ss. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's ~ hology isa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A beodeeme 12meo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 

75 cents. - 


for 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 33,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine vol ready, incl th 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S&S. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text-book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3 in press. Series soon 
SPP Sar B. CARRINGTON, Gen 

NG 
32 Bromfield Street, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c.,, &o. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetels French Course 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and ~ Lessens in English ; 

Hiutchiseon’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. L SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicage’ 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


—Aar— 


Pal TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 


1234 Nassau St., New York. 


Just Beady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of th 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains ae 
cific directions to teachers of — grades how to 
teach elemen Arithmetic. It universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents, 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 

354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BINDERS 
BINDERS 


School Room Wall Maps 


1B Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co, 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
R a I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, .70 
Jevou’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewarts Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

ducationa! on application. 


sent 
1542z 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


Parker’s Exercises 


English Composition. 
THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Normal Mathematical Course. 

2. Union Arith. Course, Gomblaing 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and no 


146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Phiiadelphis. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


SPECIMEN PAGES of the following books will be sent free by the author to all who will accompany 


address with a two-cen 


LA FONTAINE, ENTRETIENS SUR LA GRAMMAIRE, CONTES 


MERVEILLEUX, TALKS WITH Cask. Also, La Premiere DE FRANQAIS. 


EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION 
SERIES. 2cent. Send 13 cents to the author 


S, te accompany PETITES CAU- 


Send for Descriptive Circulars to Dr. L SAUVEUR. Randol 


Philadelphia, 


Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE B . 
BUCH SAUVECH SCHULE. 80 cts. A copy for ex- 


» Prot. A. N. Van DAELL, 1715 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0O., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and exam address, 
405 tf : T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


43 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, vous. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl, 1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY.  12mo, cioth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


anufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf ti 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. seedy) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
Series (30 vols.), 


The Elemen 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlar 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 6.00 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Se 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treltand’s Pocket Classical 7 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 1.265 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s E 1.75 


conomics. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
to Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 

is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 
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THE 


Singers’ Welcome, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions, wins golden opinions from all who examine it. 

“I am very much pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes, Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and other 
improvements. 

75 cents will you aspecimen copy. Liberal re- 
duction for 


NEW, BFAUTIFUL, AND EASY CANTATAS. 
(65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. Includes 
REBECCA. the charming old Bible story, has fine and 
easy music, pretty oriental costuming and stage ar- 
rapgements, and cannot fail to be a great attraction. 


65 cents.) By E. A. Andrews. 

RUTH AND BOAZ ‘Srigs ite ie 
harvest fields, and has easy and sweet music. 

by Delibes. Given every- 


LAKME, 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, Saves 


Bird Songs, &c. All the girls and boys will 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOCUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas ‘granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. FEITSHANS, ncipal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
14416 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
8 Series. 
Wabash Ay ummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 
Natienal Subscripti Ageucy 
HOW Oldest of the bind in the USS. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers Hy th Books, and Station 
SAVE py every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
MO NEY copuestion. hool Supplies,all kinds. 
| HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2s 18% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 

For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 
Latest Text-Books. 

BURR’S ELASTICITY AND RESISTANCE OF THE 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING.  8vo, cloth... $5.00 
WEISBACH’S MEOHANIOS. Vol. IIT.; Kinematics 

and the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by 

Prof. J. F. KLEIN. 8vo, cloth. ................ 5.00 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
Part I.: Non-Metallic Materials. 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 
PaRT IL: Iron and Steel. 8vo, cloth.......... 5.00 


NICHOLS’ WATER SUPPLY, FROM A CHEMI 
AND SANITARY STANDPOINT. Plates. 9.50 
DUBOIS’S STRAINS IN FRAMED STRUCTURES. 
Plates and Working Drawings. 4to, cloth. . 10.00 
MAOCORD’S KINEMATIOS AND PRAOCTIOAL 
ANISM, With many beautiful Ward 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.)now ready. Free by mail. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br 
School Officers to the following 


features not found in any other 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thaltheimer’s Ceneral History. 


28 Bond 
NEW 


Hiclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Ceographies. 
New Text, New Illustrations, New and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


Two Book Series. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


q Cireulare and terms for sample copies and supplies for frst introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut 
OINOGENNAT.. 


8S Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 
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